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BY BENJAMIN H. SMITH. 
(Concluded from page 159.) 


LANCASTER October (16) 1789 
3 past 9 at night 
Yesterday (being Negroes Holiday) I took a ride into 
Maryland in order to see the canal begun by Mr. Brindly 
at Baldfryar Falls & have but just return’d greatly fatigued 
having rode thirty odd miles on Horseback since dinner. 


LANCASTER June 12% 1790 

When I wrote you last I was so truly unwell that it was 
difficult for me to hold up long enough to make up a letter. 
. . - L have just now roused myself in order to prepare for 
removing for the day to Mr. (Jasper) Yeates’ as it will not 
be possible with any degree of comfort for me to remain at 
this House during the fair which begins tomorrow morning. 
. . - If any thing would give me relief it would be to hear 
frequently & fully from Home. But this satisfaction is 
most cruelly denied me. . . . There is not a day at this 
season without the offer of an opportunity. Four people 
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with whom I am acquainted have at different times passed at 
Hubley’s during this week on their way here. J. . could 
tell me of his seeing Ann at the play on Monday and from 
others I could hear of her being at Gray’s (Gardens) with- 
out receiving a letter by either. Common sense would 
point out the necessity of my having constant information 
respecting the grass grounds at Bush Hill and at the Wood- 
lands which must be now nearly in a state for mowing. . . It 
would have been an agreeable circumstance to me to have 
heard the large sumachs & lombardy poplars as well as the 
magnolias have not been neglected. The immense number 
of seeds from foreign countries must certainly have pro- 
duced (if attended to) many curious plants. The casheros,' 
conocarpus Arnott’s walking plants & which I planted out the 
day before I left home have I hope been taken care of. I 
should however been glad to have heard of their fate as 
well as respecting the Gooseberries and Antwerp Rasp- 
berries given me by Dr Parke. After the immense pains I 
took in removing the exotics to the north front of the House 
by way of experiment, & the Hurry of coming away pre- 
venting my arranging them, you will naturally suppose me 
anxious to know the success as to y* plants and the effect 
as to appearance in y* approach & also their security from 
cattle. The curious exotic cuttings & those of the Frank- 
linea* I did not believe it possible for even you to be inatten- 
tive to. . . . I wished you to be very active on the arrival 
of the India ships, in finding out whether any passengers 
had seeds &c . . I find Bartram has Cape plants & seeds 
but hear not a word of your having got any for me. By 
the way, I should be glad if you had given the reason of 
Bartrams ill Humour when you called. He certainly had no 
cause for displeasure respecting his plants left under my 


1 Anacardium occidentale from tropical America. 

? Franklinea Alatamaha from Georgia, discovered by John and Wil- 
liam Bartram, and usually referred to the genus Gordonia. It is now 
only known in cultivation. A fine specimen may be seen in Fairmount 
Park, and another in the Painter Arboretum in Delaware County. 
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care during the winter . . . Mr Wikoff promised me some 
seeds of a cucumber six feet long.’ . . . 
WH 


THE WooDLANDS Sep” 1790 
Tuesday 9 o’clock at night. 

I promised to write to you on Sunday evening or Mon- 
day but was unable to perform my promise. Having been 
so unfortunate in returning from Mr Ross’s as to overset 
my sulky. As one of the wheels struck a stone 2 feet high 
when I was driving at the rate of 7 miles an Hour you will 
not wonder that the shock was violent. Although I have to 
thank Heaven that I have no broken limb I am very fearful 
of having for a long time to complain of a very severe 
strain’d ankle. The agony I experienced for the first 20 
minutes was so extreme that I had no doubt of the leg 
being shatter’d to pieces. What added to my misery was 
that I was quite alone without the possibility of extricating 
myself untill the chariot came up which was about a mile 
behind. The mare stop’d (after dragging the sulky between 
20 & 30 feet) as if she was shot and to this I attribute my 
salvation, entangled and helpless as I was. The women as 
you will suppose (more especially as it was at night 5 miles 
from Home) were horridly alarmed, to lessen which as 
much as possible I persisted in being put again into y* sulky 
& drove myself home in a situation painful beyond expres- 
sion & accomplished it with difficulty. I have been ever 
since so ill as to keep my bed & although I am this evening 
freer from pain & hope to be up tomorrow I am at this mo- 
ment Bolster’d up for the first time in order that I might 
write to you. 

In my Hurry when you went away I omitted to remind 
you respecting the transparent white spermaceti oil which 
you may remember I mentioned you was to be purchased 
at New York. As it would be a very useful & convenient 


1 Trichosanthes anguina or Snake-cucumber, a cucurbitaceous climber 
from the East Indies. 
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article for our Lamps this winter I desire you will enquire 
for it. Mr Rivington will be as likely as any body to inform 
you. If I recollect rightly some such name as Mountford 
was one of the House who had it to dispose of. 

In case you go to Brannan’s I beg you to look particu- 
larly at his largest Gardenias & Arbutus so as to give an 
account of the size as well as the prices of them. I men- 
tioned to you the Zeucrium or Germander & I now recol- 
lect his having what he called a china rose. I have 
moreover a shrewd suspicion that Gray’s single Arabian 
Jasmine came from Brannans although Brannan may not 
know it by that name. You will therefore find out what 
Jasmines he has & their prices & see whether he has any 
aloes, Geraniums, myrtles &c which I have not. Possibly 
he may have another plant of the African Heath which Gray ' 
got from him & other large d’ble myrtles as good as Gray’s. 
You will also make the same enquiries of Spurry. ; 

Having laid so long in Bed I write by way of amusement 
but find myself a good deal tired with the awkward position 
I am in & must therefore conclude. 

I am very truly your friend &c 
W Hami.ton 


Brannan had a trefoil which he called a cinquefoil. I 
know not whether it has yet travelled to Grays. I take it 
to be the moon-trefoil,? a very pretty shrub. 


Downine’s TAVERN Octob" 21" 1790 
Thursday night. 

The evening was so very fine that when I got to the fork 
where the road turns off to the Turk, I thought it as well 
to come forward to this place where I arrived just before 
half past eight o’clock. You will judge of the Goodness of 
the Road by the rate of my travelling when you allow for 
baiting at the rising Sun where the horses were fed with 
oats. It was after three when I left Home. I was so hur- 


1 George Gray, the proprietor of Gray’s Gardens. 
* Medicago arborea of southern Europe. 
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ried on coming off that I dont think I was particular enough 
in my directions to George respecting the Hot House & G. 
House... . 
LANCASTER Friday Oct’ 22* 1790 

When I left Home yesterday I did not expect to be here 
until this evening but starting early & finding the roads 
pretty good I made out to arrive at Edward’s by } past 
three o’clock this afternoon. .. . 


LANCASTER May 30“ 1791 

I am happy in the opportunity of informing you for the 
satisfaction of my mother that we arrived here in good time 
for tea yesterday without any material occurrence except 
the Heat which was truly violent . . . I am really anxious 
& so is Anne to hear of William Slade . . Dr Parke can 
tell you what D* Jones says of the case . . . Among the 
things forgotten is the grate model which lays under the 
Quadrille Boxes in the dining parlour. It should be sent 
up by the first opportunity . . Mr & Mrs Yeates, Mr & Mrs 
Smith made us a formal visit to day, which we shall as for- 
mally return tomorrow. Who should I meet at Downings 
but Mr Ashley. We supped together & he behaved very 
well, indeed with real politeness. 

I hope Hilton has planted the double tuberoses. 


LANCASTER June 6, 1791 

. . The plants sent by Mr. Von Rohr are valuable & I 
hope George will particularly attend to them. The palm 
is called Cornon from Cayenne & along side of him as 
von Rohr says is a young cacao or chocolate plant. The 
last particularly is alive I hope. The Hibiscus tiliacens in 
y® 2* Box, is the mahoe tree, & the Roots are the pancratium 
maritimum. The flower pot contains an anacardium occi- 
dentale. As to the cereus cutting I would not have it di- 
vided but planted in a heavy pot of such a size as not to be 
over-potted & placed in such a situation as to be properly 
supported & secured from being blown over by the wind. 
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. Iam sorry to hear of Doct’ Parkes being unwell. I 
flatter’d myself he would have paid some attentions to my 
request of a visit from him to the Borough, but fear he 
will not oblige me . . . So far I have written in answer to 
your letter. I will go further according to the time al- 
lotted me, which is but short. 

The great man here now rides the high Horse. He (with 
his wife & Daughter) made us one formal visit the day after 
our arrival, which we as formally return’d the 2‘ day 
afterwards. Since which we have seen or heard no more 
from them, nor do I expect we shall during the time we 
are here. By this I take it for granted he is rather out of 
temper. Be itso; Iam determined I will not make my- 
self uneasy about it, being conscious of having acted with 
propriety in the whole Business between us. The formal 
conduct of his family has however had no effect on other 
folks, for every body else has been very civil to Anne. 
She is invited out every day and is very happy. She joins 
me in a wish to have Peggy with us. I beg my mother 
will assist our endeavours to accomplish it. Mr. Richard 
Smith now goes down to attend his sister hither in the 
stage. It is said Miss Gibson will come with him. [If 
Peggy can obtain her mother’s approbation to come with 
them it will make Anne & me very happy to see her & we 
will on our return send Eleanor Home in the stage... 
Ann = me in love to all & in best wishes to W™ Slade. 

I am yours sincerely 
WH 


June 11" 1791 LANCASTER 
12 at night 


It is now late at night & I have but just heard of Gen’. 
Hand’s' going off at Daylight in the morning. I have 


1 Dr. Edward Hand of Lancaster who served throughout the Revo- 
lutionary war, attaining the rank of Major General. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly of 1785, and of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1790. 
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therefore no time for more than to inform you Peggy 
Hamilton’s safe arrival here almost four o’clock this after- 
noon so little fatigued as to take an airing in the carriage 
with Ann & me as soon as she had got her dinner. D* 
Parke’s & your account of poor Slade has given me great 
uneasiness. . . . 
June 13 1791 LANCASTER 

I meant to have written you a long letter & the Girls 
also meant to write, but from the hurry as well as con- 
fusion attendant on a tavern find it impossible, for even my 
own Room is not secure from Intruders. We have all 
been at Mr Hubley’s the whole day & but this moment (12 
at night) got Home. I expect an opportunity by a private 
hand tomorrow or next day which I shall not fail to make 
use of in being more particular. At present suffice it to 
say that we are all well & have had a great deal of fun 
at the fair which has been one of y* fullest that has been 
for many years... . 

LANCASTER August 3* 1792 

. . » The Idea I gave you that I was far from sanguine 
in my expectations as to the success of my Journey hither 
was by no means ill founded. I am sorry to say it is more 
& more confirmed every day. Although this County from 
its first settlement has never known such a glorious Har- 
vest it being literally true that no mans Barn is sufficient to 
contain his crops & although this Borough has in the fullest 
degree shared in this abundance, yet there is an universal 
complaint of want of money & the town itself is less lively 
than I have ever known it. I am henceforward determined 
to make May the appointed time for my attendance here, 
being convinced it is the best on every account... I 
have so much leisure as to think of passing tomorrow & 
the day after at the Susquehannah . . . I would have you 
without hesitation go directly to Jn° Lithen & endeavour to 
secure the pike’s tooth aloe at anything short of 4 dollars. 
That aloe which he got (like mine from von Rohr) I should 
like to prevent the kind from spreading. I have subjoined 
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a list of what I wish to have priced . . . I hope when the 
valley hay was stacked there were layers of salt between 
those of hay. ... 
LANCASTER 13” August 1792 

It is a disappointment to me to find that you did not 
properly secure von Rohrs agave at Gray’s. I wish’d to 
prevent its getting into other hands. The same motive 
makes me desirous to have the Arbutus & the Rose apple’ 
which however are priced so high that I do not imagine 
they will find a ready sale before my return .. Mrs. 
Martin makes her first appearance on the stage this even- 
ing. Curiosity without any expectation of amusem* 
alone carries me there. Nothing but to see her would in- 
duce me to go, for it is the merest bear garden that I ever 
put foot into. ... 

6 o’clock Wednesday morning 
CHESTER 7” November 1792 

Although my eyes are almost out with writing last night 
& its hardly yet light enough to use them were they ever so 
strong, I find myself under the necessity of resuming the 
pen. . . . When you go to Rutters mention that there are 
near a dozen old pictures (portraits) the canvass of which is 
as good as new. They are all on good stretching frames & 
would be excellent (by covering them with a coat of white 
lead) for painting on. Possibly he may not know it but it 
is a well known fact in England that to a painter old paint- 
ings, provided the canvas is in tolerable order, are as precious 
for painting on as an old madeira cask is to a wine connois- 
seur. They will be in our way when the Lumber R. comes 
to be cleaned out on my return... . 


LANCASTER Sept’ 29 1794 
. . . The passing thro of the militia & the military prepa- 
rations of the people themselves in this town has put an end 
to every kind of Business. . . The last 100 dollars I had I 


1 Eugenia Jambos from the East Indies, noted for the beauty of its 
foliage, flowers and fruit. 
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gave to Rosa Robesons’ son whom I met accidentally in the 
street in Macpherson’s uniform . . . This House has been 
constantly crowded to such a degree that I have not been 
able to keep my own chamber free from continual interrup- 
tion. The last of the Philadelphians went off today & the 
Lancaster militia go off tomorrow, after which I shall Hope 
to do some Business, but have my fears that not much can 
be done as the town will I expect be so compleatly thinned 
as to leave nobody to do business with. 

I truly rejoice to hear that one of the Bills that I sent on 
account of the Boys. . . has been paid . . . I cannot doubt 
their coming in some of y* Fall ships. From the very alarm- 
ing accounts received here of the return of y* yellow fever I 
conceive it will be necessary to adopt some mode of getting 
the Boys in case of their arrival to land at Chester & come 
forward by land to the Woodl. If they are not warned of 
the danger they may come directly to y* wharf with the 
vessel. If accounts are not much exaggerated this Day has 
been an horrid one to spread the disorder. God grant a 
change to stop its progress. 


THE WooDL”s 17" March 1802 

Your letter from Lancaster was not rec’d until some days 
after its date when I was so unwell as to be unable to put 
pen to paper. . . . Early in the winter I discovered acci- 
dentally that the plynths (or supprts) of the portico columns 
were rotten as punk & that the whole of them as well as the 
roof hung in jeopardy. The securing of them by under- 
pinning with stone which was immediately necessary was 
attended with an immensity of trouble & no small degree of 
expense. This you will readily believe when you are told 
that the columns & Roof were obliged to be raised & sup- 
ported during the operation by screws of an immense force. 
This was hardly ended when an accident happen’d equally 
unlooked for & was nearly attended with most serious con- 
sequences. The ceiling of my dining parlour (in conse- 
quence of the rascality of . . . in laying the plaister to the 
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thickness of from 4 to 5 Inches) came down at once (with- 
out the smallest previous notice) with such force as to crush 
all in its way & shake the House like an aspen leaf & with 
such a noise that the family at Weeds came out of the ferry 
House to know what cannon had fired so near them. As 
the whole cornice had to come down, the repairs have been 
attended with great inconvenience & cost. Had these how- 
ever been ten times greater I ought not to repine, when I 
recollect my mothers & my own providential escape, for had 
the ceiling fallen ten minutes later & it would have crushed 
both of us to atoms as it did the furniture. We were just 
going down to breakfast as we felt the shock. While the 
ceiling was repairing the House itself had like to have been 
destroyed by fire which had got to a considerable head & 
burnt thro the roof without being observed. Had the dis- 
covery been delay’d a few minutes all efforts would have 
been in vain to save it, nor indeed would it have been at 
this moment in existence but for the unparelell’d exertions 
of my faithful George at the imminent risque of his life. 
During the short days for five or six weeks together twelve 
or 14 people have been constantly employ’d in repairing the 
injuries sustained by the accidents. So many different 
troubles & others which I have not named preying on my 
mind have, I have no doubt, been the real cause of my gout 
which indeed was hasten’d by a violent strain of my right 
instep. Such a winter I have never before experienced in 
my life. God grant I may never have such another to 
encounter. 
Your friend & serv‘ 
W. HamI.ton 


THE WOODL" Feb’ 21, 1804 
. . . An express arrived to me this morning from Lan- 
caster with an address from the inhabitants, requesting of 
me to offer ground for the accommodation of the legislature 
in case of their fixing their permanent residence there, to 
which I have assented & the messenger has returned. It 
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seems the Business is to be taken up on Thursday next, 
having been brought forward in another form & that it will 
be then finally fixed—As a temptation the grand Jury at the 
court last week has offer’d 25,000 dollars towards defraying 
the expence of the publick Buildings. Iam really sorry to 
find you will not be there. 


LANCASTER August 16” 1804 

. . . It may be a matter of surprise to you to be informed 
of my nephew Andrew Hamilton’s marriage in England to 
an Heiress of 5 or 6,000 p" year. As the consequence will 
be that I shall never see him again, I am at a loss to know 
whether to be pleased or displeased. The world would 
laugh at me were I to say I was not pleased with such a 
match in point of fortune. But there are many circum- 
stances to make me think he might have been as happily 
situated here & he certainly was more entitled to my regard 
than any of the family. 
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THE LOG OF DR. JOSEPH HINCHMAN, SURGEON 
OF THE PRIVATEER BRIG PRINCE GEORGE, 1757. 


BY WILLIAM M. MERVINE. 


[The writer of this log or journal, Doctor Joseph Hinchman, was a 
resident of Jamaica, Long Island, son of Joseph Hinchman of the same 
place ; he married Anna Griffin and was the father of Doctor Joseph 
Hinchman of Newtown (now Elmira), Chemung county, New York. 
The original log is in the possession of a descendant of Mrs. Charles E. 
Noble of Morristown, New Jersey. 

The Prince George sailed from New York about July 1, 1757,’ to 
cruise against the French ; she was wrecked off the northern coast of 
Hayti, August 18, 1757. Unfortunately the first and last pages of the 
journal are missing. ] 


Plate Wrack 


N. Lat. 20° 10 & W. Lon. 68.15. 
1757 
Aug. 19. Fryday Evening. But at length we found her 
between the fore mast and 
main mast and after About 
an hours fateigue with her, 
and with a Vast Deal of 
Dificulty we Got her on the 
main top Gallant Yard and 
bailed her Dry with two 
half furkings which we had 
saved, and the mean time 


1«« June 27, 1757. Privateers some of which are ready, and others 
preparing to sail on a Cruize against his Majesty’s Enemies, to wit— 
Ship King of Prussia, 13 Six Pounders, 13 Swivels, 150 Men, Thomas 
Seymour, Commander. Brig Prince George, 12 Six Pounders, 14 
Swivels, 100 Men. William Murray, Commander.” 

“July 4, 1757. Since our last the following Privateers left the 
Harbour to proceed on a Cruize, viz. The ship King of Prussia, Capt. 
Seymour, brig Prince George, Murray.’-—New York Gazette or Weekly 
Post Boy. 
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we Saved four Oars and the 
boat hook and got them in 
the Yawl And being Now 
Dry twenty five of Us Got 
Into her And After Gitting 
a few fathum of Roap from 
the Wrack we left her about 
One a’Clock in the morn- 
ing with between 20 and 
thirty A live on the Masts. 
When we first Struck the 
Captain Ordered the Dorrey 
Out to try what water we 
had to Leward and two of 
our people Seeing our Con- 
dition Stept into her and 
put of to Sea and ware 
taken Up two or three Days 
after by a N: York Pri- 
vateer ' 


On board the yawl. 
1757 
Aug 20. Satureday 
Morning. Being out of the Cryes of the De- 


1«<Qctober 3, 1757. Thursday last arrived here from Port Morant, in 
the Island of Jamaica, Capt. Richards ina Brig, and informs :—That on 
the 8d Day there came into Port Morant Harbour, in the Evening, a 
Brig from Philadelphia, Capt. Miller, who spoke with the following 
Privateers off the West Caucases, viz. the Capts. Seymour, Dobbs &c ; 
and further declared Capt. Seymour told him, that he had taken up a 
Canoe at Sea with a Man in it who had belong’d to the Privateer Brig 
Prince George, Capt. William Murray, of and from this Harbour, the 
said Brig having run on a Shoal call’d Plait-Rack, in the Night, going 
then about 7 or 8 Knots, when she soon went to Pieces; and the Man 
did not know there was any one saved besides himself; Capt. Miller 
himself spoke with the Man who was taken up.’’—New York Gazette or 
Weekly Post Boy, October 8, 1757. 
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1757 


Aug 21. Sunday. 


stresed our Cheaf thoughts was for 
Some thing to make a Sail of, for 
being two thirds of Us Naked we 
had Scarce Any thing to make a Sail 
off but After Some time we Got two 
frocks and a Pare of trawses And 
the boatswain Converted them Into 
a Sail And As soon as It was Day 
light we Got one of our Oars and 
the boat hook and made a mast And 
Yard of them and fixt our Sail to 
them And so Run Down before the 
wind In hopes of falling In with 
turks Islands And haveing No Sea 
Instruments we mist the Islands. 
The Brease Continuing fresh And 
the Seas Runing high we kept two 
hands Continual Bailing the Yawl 
And two at the Oars for One of the 
Oars we whare Oblidged to Steer 
with the Rudder being lost 


The Brease Continued fresh And the 
Seas Runing Vastly high And the 
weather Squally we Exspected Every 
hour when She would fill and Sink 
And Our people low Spireted for 
haveing nothing to Eate Nor to 
Drink Since we left the wrack we 
whare All Very faint many of our 
people ware forsed to Drink theire 
own Urin to Squench their thirst 
Night coming on And the Seas Run- 
ing higher And higher and many of 
our people Growing Delirious was 
for Gumping Over board to Goe 
home to Get Drink So that we whare 





4 
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1757 
Aug 22. Munday. 


Aug 22. Munday 
Afternoon. 


Afraid they woul Over Set the Yaw] 
So that we Could See nothing but 
Destruction before Us, And the Sea 
Breaking Continually into Us, that 
all our hopes of being Saved was 
over 


This morning at Day light made the 
Island of Turtugus’ on the North 
Side of high Spaniola? which put 
fresh Spirets in Us And the thoughts 
of Gitting a Shore to Gitt Something 
to Eate And Drink made Us Use our 
Utmost Endeavours to Gitt in Close 
to the land, which by Double Bank- 
ing Our Oars And the help of our 
Sail we Got in at the west End of 
the Island, And Unbent our Sail 
And Rowed Up to Windward 
Abought half a League And Got In 
a Small Sandy bay And went on 
Shore Abought three AClock in the 
Afternoon And Drawed Our Yawl 
Upon the Beach And then went In 
pursute of Gitting Something to 
Eate and to Drink Some One way 
And Some Another but all to no 
purpose for 


Island Tortugas 

for we Could find nothing but wild 
Grapes And the more we Eate of 
them The Hungerry and Dryer we 
Grew, and Night Coming we Re- 
turn’d One After a nother to Our 
Yawl And turned her Bottom Up- 


1 Tortuga Island, off the northeast coast of Hayti. 
? Hispaniola, now Hayti. 
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wards to Sleep Under, but some 
of Our men Stayed So long away 
that we thought they whare Dead or ; 
lost in the woods but between Eight 
and Nine A Clock we all Got 
together Again and Lay’d Our 
Selves Down to Rest Some Under 
the Yawl And Some Under the 
Bushes And Some Under the Sides 
of the Rocks Where we lay till a 
bought three a Clock in the morn- 
ing Then Consulting what we had 
best Doe; we thought It most Ad- 
visable As we whare All most Per- 
ished with hunger and thirst to Row 
Over to Hispaniola and Delever our 
Selves Up to the mercy of the french. 
1757 
Aug 23. Tuesday A bought three A Clock Up Set our . 
Morning. Yawl And Got all on board and 
Rowed Over to hispaniola, which lay 
About three Leagues from Us And 
got over A bought half a League to 
Leward of Port Apea' By Day 
Breake but the Negroes, which kept 
gard, would not suffer Us to Come 
on Shore but threatened to Shoot 
Us If we got Out of our Yawl, but 
About Sun Rise A Small Dorry 
Came Down from the town to Draw 
the Sain which had the Capt: of the 
ports Son In, and a Molatter And 
three or four Negres And they let 
Us Come On Shore but we Could 
Git nothing to Drink there So we 
took the Capt: of the ports Son, on 


’ Port-de-Paix. 
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board of Us and So Rowed Up to 
the port, And whare hailled from 
the fort And Ordered to Come on 
Shore, which we Did Close Under 
the fort About Eight a Clock’ 


Port Apae Hispanola 
1757 
Aug 23. Tuesday And whare Conducted By An Officer 
Morning. And a Gard of Soldiers Into the fort 
And there Exammon’d by the Como- 
dant who Ordered Us to be kept In 
the fort Under a Gard and Gave 


1“New York, October 31, 1757. Capt. Dennier informs us, That 
on the 29th of September, Capt. Seymour spoke with a Dutch Schooner, 
bound to St. Eustatia, from Porto-Paux, on Hispaniola, the Master 
whereof acquainted him, That Capt. William Murray, of the Privateer 
Brig Prince George, of this Port, with several of his Officers and Men, 
in the whole 24, arrived there in their Barge some Time before, having 
lost their Vessel in the Night of the 18th of August, on the Plate- 
Wreck (the Particulars of which were inserted in our last) ; that it was 
very sickly at the West End of Hispaniola; and that many of their 
Merchantmen were detained in Port, for want of Seamen; that his 
Majesty’s Ships the Edinburgh, Dreadnought, and Augusta, appeared so 
often on the Coast of Hispaniola, that the Inhabitants were apprehen- 
sive they intended a Descent on the Island, for which Reason an Em- 
bargo had been laid on all Shipping for three Months ; but that a large 
Fleet was soon to sail for Old France. 

‘“‘“P.S. Captain Murray was cast away about 6 Weeks ago, on the 
Plate-Wreck ; he, with his Officers, and 18 Men were saved in the 
Barge, and got into Port-Paux; two escaped in the Dory, one of which 
is on board Captain Seymour.’’—T7he Pennsylvania Gazette, November 
$, 1757. 

‘‘October 31, 1757. We hear that Capt. Murray, of the Privateer 
Brig Prince George, of this Port, who was said to be lost on Pilait- 
Wreck, and all perished save one Man taken up by Capt. Seymour, is 
safe at one of the Islands in the West-Indies, he having, together with 
several of his Officers, and near 20 of his Men, at the Time the Vessel 
struck, took to her Long-Boat, and thereby happily saved themselves.” 
—New York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy, October $1, 1757. 
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1757 
Aug 28 Tuesday 
Evening 


orders to One Marttang to Send Us 
Some Victuals to Eate and Some 
wine and Rum And Sugar by which 
we was Vastly Refreshed And 
Strengthen’d but many of our men 
Vastly Sore for theire Backs And 
Sholders being Burnt toa Crust with 
the Sun they looked like a peace of 
Roasted Beef And whare not Able 
to take Any Rest, Only As they lay 
on their hands And knees for above 
a week In the After noon Came the 
Comadant and Some Other Gentle- 
men And took An Account of all 
the Officers and mens names. 


After Super the Comodant Sent In 
a hamock for the Cap‘ to Sleep In 
an an Ox hide for the Officers to 
Sleep on So A bought ten A Clock 
we laid our Selves Down to Sleep 
And Rested Very well Consedering 
our hard Ships before. 


24. Wednesday After Brakefast Came In Some Gentle- 
Morning men to See Us and Captain Overn who 
Could talke English told Us that we were 

to be Sent Up to Cape frane way to be 

put on board of the flag of truce And 

That One half of Us was to Goe on board 

of his Ship And the Other half to Goe On 

board of Capt Maynard boath then laying 

In the harber Ready to Sail, Only waiting 

for a frigett which they Exspected Every 

hour to Convoy them Up to the Cape 

And as Soon As She Came we ware to 


Goe on board. 
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Aug. 25. Thursday A bought three AClock the friggett 


Morning. 


Came a Brest of the and made A 
Signal for the two Ships and About 
Four A Clock Capt Mynard Sent his 
Second mate m* Guttrou with An 
Order for thirteen of Us whose 
Names ware As following: 

Isaac Doughty: Se* Leutenant 

Luke Troy, Master, Jo* Hinchman 
Syrgeon, 

Stephen Williams: Gunnders mate, 
Will™ Wallis Gunners Uman, Henry 
Marsh, 

Thos. Lawrence, Gilbert Stringham, 
James Van Gelder, Wil™ Hannah, 
Richard Adams, Henery Besset, 
John Parshan And Caried us on 
board of the Ship, Capt: Overn took 
the Rest on board of his Ship. 

Wil™ Murry Capt, Morley Harison 
first Lutenant, 

Wil™ Quick Gunner, 

Wil™ Cox, Boatswain, Ralf Cook 
Boats" Mate, James Hinchman Doct™ 
mate, John Paris Carpent™ James 
Smith, James Blanford, two Boys 
And 


1757 Port Apea on board Capt: Mynard 


Aug' 25 Thirsday 


Abought 5 Clock we Wheighed our 


Morning. Ancours And went to Sea, And 





About Nine A Clock we Saw a Ship 
to windward which we took to be an 
English man of War So we all put 
Back and Came to An Ancour Again 
In Port Apea with the frigett About 
half an hour After ten a Clock And 
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Aug 26. Thursday. 
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About twelve a Clock the Ship which 
we See was Chaist In hear by three 
of Our English men of war the Eden- 
borough The Augusta And Dreadnot 
who Saluted the town with Several 
Guns As they Run Down the Ship 
which they Chaised In was a frigget 
of thirty Six Guns Called the Savage 
the frigget which Convoy’d Us Out 
was Called the Unicorn a thirty 
Gun Ship So we Continued in the 
harber near three weeks In which 
time Six of our men were put on 


board of the Savage and 


Week Capt. Mynard got 
for us to Goe on Shore 
goe on board of Capt 
the Rest of y* Offic 

to Come on Board 
which we took 


a few days (Page torn off.) 


And Doct* 


and took C 
And Mysel 
Spent the 





And the Capt: of the Savage Or- 
dered Capt. Mynard not to let us 
talk with the Rest of our people 
which ware on Board of Cap Overn 
the Doctor of the port Came of to 
See me And Gave me a Jackett 
And Breechs two Shirts two pare 
of Stockerers and a Cap And ye 
Cheaf Mate M* Lhue give me a 
handkercheif which was all I Re- 
ceiv’d from them After about A 
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1757 
Sep’ 18, Tuesday Weighed Our Ancours And went Out 
Morning with the land Brease Under Convoy of 
the two frigets Up to the Cape Capt 
Ovourn Gave Up Going to the Cape 
And Sent the Presiners Ashore to be 
marched Up by land to the Cape 


1§ Thirsday About ten a Clock the poylet Came Un 
Morning board of Us And Brought Us Safe Into the 
Cape where we Came to An Ancour A bout 
Eleven a Clock there were In the harbour 
four men of war, a friget And About forty 
Sail of french and Dutch merchantmen And 
two English flags of truce from Jamaica 
Capt: Cunningham & Captains Kemsey 
Commanders. 





16 Fryday about two a Clock we ware Sent on Shore 
Afternoon to the prison whare we had Nothing to 
Eate till the next Day Capt: Doughty, 
Capt: Troy and myself had Each of Us a 
hamock But the Rest had Nothing. 
1757 
Sept’ 18 Sunday A bought two a Clock Capt. Murrey 
Afternoon And the Rest of our people was 
Brought Into the Gole to Us. the 
Capt: had liberty to Dine & Sup with 
the Jailer but the Rest of Us was 
kept on Bullocks Heads and Beans 
And Casander Bread, We ware all 
Locked Up at Night And a Gard kep 
Round the prison. 


19 Munday A bught Eleven a Clock Capt: Tull from 
Morning. Maryland and Capt: Parren from Pascataway 
was brought to Gole with there people who 
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had the Misfortune of being taken by a 
French Letter of Mark Ship but She had 
not the Good loock to bring them In for 
they was Retaken by Some of our North- 
ward Privateers And being Chast her Self 
And Night Coming on She Ran on a Reef 
of Rocks and was lost abought three leagues 
to windward of the Cape but the people all 
ware Saved. 


Oct’ 21 Fryday Abought fore a Clock Monsieur Ker- 
Morning sin Sailed from the Cape with four 


Ships of the line and three frigetts In 
order to Drive Commodore forrest of 
off the cost So that the french fleet 
Might Come Out the Commodore had 
but three Shipes The Augusta, the 
Edenborrough And Dreadnought and 
abught fore a Clock In the Afternoon 
the Engagement began and Continued 
till Darke and the french being Much 
Dammaged Was Oblidged to Return 
Back to the Cape to Refit there Ships. 


22@ Satureday Monsieur Kersin Came in with his Seven 


1757 
Oct" 24 Munday Monsieur Kersin Imploy’d all the Car- 
penters And Sea Men that he Could 


forenoon 


Shipes his four Shipes of the line Receiv’d 
a Vast Deal of Damage one of them had 
her Main And fore mast Shot A Way the 
Greenage had the head of Missen Shot a 
way and Eleven Shot Between wind and 
water and about nine foot water In her 
hold and they had about five hundred men 
Killed and wounded. 
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Gitt In the Cape to Refit his Shipes 
and In a bout three weekes he Got 
them all Ready for the Sea Again 


You’ 10% Thursday. Capt: Merry and Capt: Coffin were 
brought in to Gole and Capt: Coffins 
People Belonged to Nantucket,’ and 
Merry of New London, they was 
Brought In by a french Letter of 
Marke Ship which Came from Can- 
nady. 


11” Fryday Monsieur Kersin with his fore Shipes of the 
Morning line and the three fregitts Sailed from the 
Cape with abought forty Sail of Merchant- 

men Under there Convoy 


12% Satureday Capt: Cunningham & Capt: Kemsey with 
Morning the Jailor Came In and took a list of the 
prisoners they whare to Carry Down to 
Jamaica 
1757 
Nov’ 15, Tuesday Abought four a Clock we all Em- 
barked on board the two flags of truses 
Capt’ Cunningham and Kemsey, Ex- 
cept Capt: Murry the Gunner And 
boatswain who Got leve of the Gov- 
enner to Go to windward with a Dean 
which was there wose Name was Capt: 
Burchell. 


16 Wednesday We sailed from the Cape and Got Down 
Morning. to Port Royal In Six Days. 


1“ August 1, 1757. Custom House, Philadelphia, Inward Entries. 
Morton from Boston. Coffin from Nantucket.’’—New York Gazette, etc., 
August 1, 1757. 
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21* Monday Abought four a Clock we Came to An An- 
Afternoon cour in Port Royal Under the Admirals Starn 
which was the Molbor® a Shipe of Ninety 
Guns She Sent her boat to Us for the Capt: 
And left an officer on board of Us till Capt: 
Cunningh™ came Back from Admiral Coats’ 
with orders to Send Us All on board of the 
Molborough, the man of wars men was all 
sent on board first then the Rest of Us was 
carryed on board before the Capt: And Offi- 
cers on the Quarter Deck and ware Dis- 

charged 


Port Royal, Jamaica. on board flag y* fragat 


1757 

Nov’ 22 Tuesday About Seven a Clock we all Left the 
Morning. flag of Truce And went Up to Kings- 
ton in a Werry and there met with 
Capt: Doughty and Capt: troy who 
Came Down with Capt Kemsey from 
the Cape In the Afternoon I met with 
Capt: Joseph Smith and Capt Thos 
Stevenson? who Gave me An Envi- 
tation to Goe home to New York 
with them and being well Acquainted 
with Cap* Stevenson I beged the 
favour of a Passage for my Brother 
James with him And ConCluded to 

Goe with Capt: Smith my Self 


2“ December 12, 1757. We hear Admiral Coats in the West-Indies, 
has sunk the Warwick Man of War, lately taken from the English ; and 
that he was very near taking the French Admiral in those Seas.’’— New 
York Gazette, etc., December 12, 1757. 

2“ August 1, 1757. Custom House, New York, Outward Entries. 
Sloop Margaret and Mary, Thomas Stephenson, for Spanish-Town.” 

“ August 29, 1757. Cleared for Departure. Sloop Margaret and 
Mary, Thomas Stevenson.’’—New York Gazette, ete. 
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Went in company with Capt: Doughty 
Down to port Royal to See Capt: Stevenson 
and whare all Invited on board of Capt: 
Patton toDinner After Dinner we went on 
Shore and In the Evening we went Up to 
Kingston Again. 


(This portion of page gone.) 
Penn 


Came Into Por 

of war the Augusta of 

And brought In with him Nin 

of french Prises, and all from 

Port Aprince bound to Old france 

Laden with Sugars Cotton Coffee and Indigoe 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF THE UNIVERSITY BARGE 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY THE LATE JOHN B. THAYER. 


[This paper was prepared for and read at the semi-centennial of the 
University Barge Club, that was celebrated by a garden-party at The 
Lilacs in June of 1904. The club was organized April 25, 1854.] 


Boating upon the Schuylkill River has a history which 
dates back to the establishment of the Fairmount Water 
Works or to the construction of the dam by the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company. The river became by this means, 
in reality, a lake as far up as the Falls. Tradition says 
that in those days a number of Philadelphia gentlemen, 
among whom was Mr. Thomas Willing, maintained several 
pleasure barges upon the river for their amusement, row- 
ing eight oars and even more. In the possession of the 
Undine Barge Club, at their up-river house, there is a 
spirited water-color picture purchased at the sale of the 
effects of Captain McMackin, a celebrated Delaware River 
steamboat captain of seventy years ago. 

The artist has drawn the river from a position on the 
western shore of the stream, opposite the point known as 
Turtle Rock. At this point, and extending to the Eastern 
shore, covering the river is represented a large flotilla ot 
row-boats and barges, evidently the celebration of a boat 
race or regatta. These boats are some of them represented 
as having five oars upon a side. The picture is well worth 
the examination of any one interested in the early history 
of boating. Tradition further says that these early con- 
tests were accompanied by heavy betting, and that, in con- 
sequence of this, professionalism, that bane of all true 
sport, crept in; and that the amateur crews were reinforced 
or superseded by the hiring of the shad-boat fishermen of 
“Fish Town” on the Delaware River, now known as Ken- 
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sington. The sport fell into disrepute, and had disappeared 
from the river long prior to the writer’s personal knowl- 
edge of the subject, which dates back from the year 1854. 

A few remarks may here be pertinent as to the appear- 
ance of the river at this period. The park legislation had 
not been enacted, but several public-spirited citizens, who 
foresaw the advantages to the city and its inhabitants in 
the establishment of a public park, purchased and con- 
veyed to the city the Sedgely estate, known as Lemon Hill. 
All the rest of the present park was then in private owner- 
ship. There was no road of any kind along the east shore 
up to the Falls; and on the west shore only a short por- 
tion above the Columbia bridge of the west shore drive, 
then a common country road. There were numerous ice- 
houses on both banks up to the Columbia bridge. The 
tow-path of the Schuylkill Navigation Company formed a 
pleasant walk for pedestrians who might desire to stroll 
along the river’s bank and view its beauties. On the eastern 
bank large trees grew along the water’s edge up to Laurel 
Hill. South Laurel Hill was still in possession of the Pepper 
family. On the west shore there was much beautiful foliage 
up to the Falls. 

The Sedgely estate, or a portion of it, had previously 
been called Pratt’s Garden; and at one time, long prior to 
the period above mentioned, in anticipation of traffic to be 
derived from the coal and other merchandise carried by 
the canal, a wharf had been constructed along the eastern 
river front, where the boat-houses now stand. This had 
fallen into decay, but there still remained lines of pilings 
from a short distance below Turtle Rock down to a short 
canal which led from the river eastward to Morris and 
Tasker’s foundry and rolling-mill, which lay south of the 
Sedgely estate, grounds and land. In the shelter of this 
canal an old Englishman, who is said to have been a sailor, 
and was known by no other name than that of Charlie, 
kept about a score of row-boats of various sizes, mostly 
batteaux, which in the summer time he hired to persons 
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seeking the pleasure of a row upon the river. On the south 
bank of this short canal he had a boat-house in which he 
stored his boats during the winter. He also owned a single 
sail-boat of moderate dimensions, of which I shall have 
something to say as I progress in my narrative. 

The foundation of the University Barge Club in 1854, 
may be considered as the earliest dawn of organized athletics 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Prior to that time, 
amusements after hours of recitation were, for the students, 
very few. Tom Barrett had a gymnasium in the upper floors 
of a building on Market Street, above Eighth. He was an 
Englishman of fine athletic proportions, tall, handsome in 
feature and, above all, had exceptionally good manners. 
He was a famous wing-shot, and was an authority with the 
sportsmen of that day on all subjects connected with sport. 
He taught sparring to those who were pugilistically in- 
clined, and had in his employment a Frenchman well 
skilled in fencing, broad-sword exercise, and single-stick. 
His gymnasium was well supplied with all the parapher- 
nalia of such an institution known at that time. To this 
place many of the students resorted at the end of the 
third hour, which meant the end of the session of that day. 
Some of the students who were not athletically inclined 
sought other means of recreation in Baldy Sours’ Tavern 
opposite to the University buildings, then, as you must 
remember, in Ninth Street where the Post-office now 
stands. Others sought the seclusion of the rooms of their 
secret societies, and still others frequented the billiard- 
parlors of Jimmie Hughes in Sansom Street, above Sixth. 
I think it was in the spring of 1854, when the heat made 
the violent exercise and the confined quarters of the gym- 
nasium unendurable, various parties of students sought to 
get that exercise and fresh air for which they craved by 
going to Fairmount by omnibus, landing at the wire 
bridge, walking through the Fairmount water-works 
grounds, and making their way to old Charlie’s boat-house. 
There each party sought a boat of such size as would ac- 
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commodate them, and set off together for an afternoon’s 
row upon the river. The movement grew in popularity 
and often took the form on Saturday of a picnic, in which 
the whole day would be spent on the river, and landings 
made at suitable points by the several parties where they 
might enjoy their luncheon. The mouth of the Wissa- 
hickon Creek and Peter’s Island were favorite points for 
these simple al fresco entertainments. 

The Bachelors’ Barge Club, which precedes us about a 
year in its foundation, and was comprised of gentlemen, 
almost all of them well known to the students, but much 
older in point of years, had rather outgrown in numbers 
the accommodations which a four-oared barge, called the 
“ Hesperus,” furnished them. They also had in contem- 
plation the building of a boat-house and a new boat. The 
‘«‘ Hesperus” had been housed at Charlie’s boat-house. They 
offered it for sale to us for a hundred dollars. The Uni- 
versity Barge Club was founded and the boat purchased. 
It soon proved too small to accommodate the growing desire 
for membership in the club, which membership, however, 
was most exclusive. No member could be elected without 
a unanimous vote, that is to say, one adverse vote exclud- 
ing; the blackball system of election being in evidence 
from the very beginning of the club’s existence. At the 
formation of the University Barge Club in 1854, the mem- 
bership was restricted to the undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. There was, however, a party of 
young men who were not members of the University, but 
connected by ties of friendship with certain students, who 
formed another club, and purchased a boat or barge called 
the “Naiad.” They maintained their organization for a 
year or two, first at a boat-house as far up the river as the 
Columbia bridge, and afterwards occupied for a short time 
part of the University Club’s house on the Sedgely estate. 
Of these I remember Hamilton Kuhn, Cooper Smith, 
Joseph Harris, George Redman and his brother Robert 
and Beyton Smith, Washington White, Irwin Whitehead, 
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and others. With the modification of the rules of the 
University Barge Club admitting a certain number of non- 
collegians to membership, these men were subsequently 
elected and became members of the University Barge Club. 

The first summer, or for such part of it as remained 
after the purchase of the “ Hesperus,” the boat was housed 
at Charlie’s. By the next year preparations were made for 
the construction of a boat-house upon the Sedgely estate 
property belonging to the city. The site selected was 
about a hundred yards south of our present location. The 
lessee of the Sedgely estate from the city was William H. 
Kern, afterwards sheriff of the city of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Kern had an ice-house on the river bank not far distant, 
but what other control he had of the houses on Lemon 
Hill I am not certain. His interest in the land was only 
that of a tenant for years and liable to be terminated at 
the expiration of his lease from the city. Still, with the 
hopefulness of youth, we consented to pay him thirty dol- 
lars a year ground rent, and in connection with the Phila- 
delphia Barge Club, an association of gentlemen of the 
same type as those who comprised our own club, and with 
whom we still maintain very cordial relations, we proceeded 
to erect a one-story brick building, covered with a plain 
board roof and divided into two compartments, the south- 
ernmost part or half of the house being occupied by the 
University Barge Club, and the other by the Philadelphia. 
The cost of this house and slip, I think, was six hundred 
dollars. 

The chief obstacle to the proper enjoyment of this boat- 
house, which we occupied for many years, was the ex- 
istence of two rows of piling about fifty feet from the shore, 
and extending along the shore of the river a distance of 
one hundred feet. These piles were the remains of the 
old wharf of which I have spoken. With the construction 
of the house three or four of these piles which lay in the 
path of the boat when she was taken out were sawed off at 
a depth of three or four feet under water. This, however, 
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was but a very temporary relief, for I recall the intense 
anxiety of the coxswain who undertook to guide his boat 
to and from the slip in the darkness of the night for fear 
he should strike these hidden obstructions and ruin his 
boat. I also recall with what deliberation the coxswain, in 
coming down the river after a visit to the Falls, when he 
passed Turtle Rock, kept his course well out in the river, 
slowing down the stroke, until he came nearly abreast of 
the boat-house. The order was then “Way enough!” 
“Stern all!” until the boat was brought to a dead stop. 
Then, “ Port oars! hold water!” “Give way starboard!” 
the boat being turned in a short curve and headed directly 
for the slip. A few strokes gave her way enough to 
reach the slip, and the bow oar and coxswain had hard 
work to bring the boat parallel with the slip. Nor were 
the obstacles of concealed piles the only perils to be en- 
countered, for the necessity of keeping out in the stream to 
avoid them made it quite possible, if a strong spring cur- 
rent was running in the river from a freshet, to make the 
chance of being carried down upon the dam breast one to 
be feared. 

When the club was first formed much attention was 
given to the matter of discipline, and part of every day’s 
excursion was given to drilling the men in tossing and 
stowing the oars; the use and handling of the boat-hooks 
and lines, in landing and in pushing away in setting out 
from the slip. Every man was required to be in full uni- 
form, and this uniform, or the one first adopted, would 
bring a smile to the face of any one of you had you seen it 
in all its grotesqueness and absurdity. It was a complete 
sailor’s costume, a white shirt cut very low in the neck 
with a very wide turned-down collar, pantaloons of white 
duck, tight in the seat and wide in the ankles, a broad 
leather belt having in large metal letters “U. B.C.,” a 
stiff-brimmed straw hat, with a wide ribbon with long ends 
also bearing the initials “U. B.C.” This, with the regu- 
lation pea-jacket with brass buttons, was, by rules strenu- 
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ously enforced, obliged to be worn whenever we entered a 
boat. These suits were purchased at Jacob Reed’s, who 
then had a sailors’ clothing store on Second Street. By 
these same rules, certain evenings in the week were set 
apart for compulsory attendance at the boat-house so that 
a crew might always be assured. These were called “ club 
nights.” An executive or monthly committee was elected 
from time to time, upon whom the duties devolved of pro- 
viding what might be necessary for the proper maintenance 
of the house and the general care of the boats and their ap- 
pliances, and to show to what a venerable age we have now 
arrived I recall the fact that Mr. Hamilton Kuhn and your 
narrator composed the committee who made the great in- 
novation of substituting kerosene oil, then a new illumi- 
nant, for the old candles which were heretofore used. 
These lamps, with their reflectors, we bought in Second 
Street, brought out and installed in the boat-house to the 
great satisfaction of all our members. Shortly after we 
went into the new house subscriptions were raised for the 
purchase of an eight-oared barge. She was built to order 
by Albertson, a Kensington boat-builder, and named the 
“ Ariel.” A somewhat embarrassing incident attended the 
delivery of this boat on her completion. The subscriptions 
had not all been collected, but a large portion ot the price 
of the boat had been paid to Mr. Albertson, leaving a small 
balance still due. The crew which was to have had the 
honor of bringing the boat from the ship-yard at Kensing- 
ton to the boat-house upon the Schuylkill assembled in full 
uniform at an early hour, eager for the voyage. Mr. Albert- 
son, however, was obdurate, and would not consent to our 
taking the boat until she should be fully paid for. Mr. 
Pemberton Sidney Hutchinson was thereupon dispatched 
by slow conveyance, in omnibus and on foot, to obtain the 
required instalment. His father gracefully advanced us 
the money to get our precious boat released. It took the 
balance of the day and quite late in the evening before the 
boat was brought through the perils of the locks to the 
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boat-house upon the river above the dam. [I believe it was 
a year subsequent to this, that the “ Hesperus” was wrecked 
under the most exciting circumstances. A solitary sail- 
boat, owned by old Charlie, the boat-house keeper to whom 
I have referred, was one afternoon hired to two inexperi- 
enced sailors, strangers to us, however, who made a false 
movement which rendered them helpless to stem the cur- 
rent of the river, so that they were carried down upon the 
dam-breast, where the centreboard caught and alone pre- 
vented them from going over the dam at once. 

Their call for assistance was heard as well as their des- 
perate position plainly seen by those gathered on the boat- 
house slip. A volunteer crew, consisting of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Kuhn, Mr. Charles C. Jackson, Mr. Robert T. Morris, 
and Mr. Horace Brown, was hastily gathered together and 
with Mr. Samuel W. Groome as the coxswain, ran out the 
‘“‘ Hesperus,” quickly manned her, and hastened to the assist- 
ance of the men upon the sail-boat. The river was some- 
what high, the current swift and a considerable amount 
of water was flowing over the dam. Mr. Groome, in de- 
scribing this occurrence to the narrator, writes as follows 
his recollections of the incident: 

“T turned the bow of the ‘ Hesperus’ up the river and 
kept the crew rowing against the current. In those days 
we carried very long bow and stern lines. I stood up in 
the stern and threw the stern line to them (the men upon 
the sail-boat). Just as I did this a small boat, with one 
man in it, had been caught by the current, ran into our star- 
board side, unshipped our oars and almost in a moment we 
were broadside to the current. Kuhn was in the bow and 
stood up with boat-hook to check us. He was thrown out 
first, we struck the sail-boat, and all three boats went over 
the dam together. Neither Brown nor Morris could swim, 
which added to our difficulties. But they were cool and 
collected, and we succeeded in getting them on to the sail- 
boat, or rather on the bottom of the sail-boat, as she was 
bottom up. Kuhn and I took a rope between us and 
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started to swim for the canal bank to pull them ashore, 
which we succeeded in doing. No one was hurt, but it was 
a close shave.” 

It seems almost incredible that no fatalities attended 
this accident, but the river below the dam was deep, which 
saved them from striking the rocks. One of the crew, in 
relating the incident to your narrator shortly after it oc- 
curred, stated that he found himself at one time behind the 
wall of water flowing over the dam, and only escaped by 
diving through it. All that ever was recovered from the 
“ Hesperus” was her stern-post and rudder, which for some 
years was preserved as a memento of the occasion. 

In the matter of the uniform, the absurdity of the sailor 
rig first adopted soon became manifest, and was the cause 
of much vulgar and adverse criticism by the o? zodtor, be- 
fore whom we had occasionally to exhibit ourselves. One 
amusing incident in this connection occurs to the narrator. 
With youthful enterprise we pushed our voyages of dis- 
covery as far as the tribe of the “ Manayunkers,” who in- 
habited the upper reaches of the river above the Falls of 
the Schuylkill. Accoutered as we were, we sought upon 
one occasion to make a trade with the natives, and pur- 
chase of them a portion of their products, such as spruce 
beer, bologna sausages, crackers, and the like. Our friendly 
advances were met with vituperative epithets, unkind allu- 
sions to our trousers and pea-jackets, and finally when we 
embarked in sorrow at our unkind reception, they added 
injury to insult, and a shower of coal nearly sank the boat. 
I think this settled the question of the uniform, for very 
soon a new By-law was introduced which prescribed as a 
uniform a suitable straw hat, red shirt and white trousers 
insummer. A leather cap was substituted in cold weather 
and black pants instead of white ones. The leather cap 
was soon discarded. 

It was not very long when the example of the University 
Barge Club was followed by the formation of other clubs,— 
the Undine, the Quaker City, and others,—and these clubs 
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soon found that a central organization would be an advan- 
tage. From this arose the Schuylkill Navy, which has done 
much to foster amicable relations among the clubs and 
proper regulations upon the river. Under the auspices of 
the Schuylkill Navy, regattas were held, prizes awarded, 
and races conducted. Prior to this the narrator does not 
recall many races. 

One race, however, rather unique in its conditions, was 
the result of a wager made at a convivial meeting at the 
tavern of Bobby Arnold, the then universal up-river house. 
Mr. Ashhurst Bowie, of our University Barge Club, made 
a bet of fifty dollars with Mr. William Griffiths, of the 
Bachelors’ Barge Club, that the Bachelors’ new six-oared 
boat could not beat the “ Hesperus,” a four-oared boat, a 
half a mile in the three-mile race from Turtle Rock to the 
Falls of the Schuylkill. It is needless to say that Mr. Bowie 
won his bet. 

There were several other informal races of which your 
narrator has but a very confused recollection. They were 
the result of friendly altercations, and were but casual affairs 
by scratch crews who never trained or made other prepara- 
tions. No set races took place until out-riggers came into 
vogue and spoon-oars had been adopted. The prevailing 
type was a six-oared lap-streak boat, with out-riggers, carry- 
ing a coxswain. The first race amongst this class of boats 
that I recall was between the “ Intrepid,” belonging to the 
Excelsior Club, the “ Phantom” of the Philadelphia Barge 
Club, and the “ Lucifer,” a boat owned by the University 
Barge Club. The race was from Turtle Rock to a stake- 
boat just above Columbia Avenue bridge, where a turn was 
made, returning over the same course to the point of depart- 
ure. The race was won by the “Lucifer.” The “In- 
trepid,” in rounding the stake-boat, unshipped her rudder 
and came in last. A member of the crew of the “ Intrepid” 
also caught his oar in a set-line, and, in extricating it, 
hauled in the line, to one of the hooks of which was a fish, 
and it was reported that when the “ Intrepid” finally reached 
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the starter’s boat, one of the judges asked: “Gentlemen, 
have you any claim of a foul to make?” to which the cox- 
swain replied: ‘No! No foul, but a fish,” and at the same 
time holding it up for inspection. To such an extent was 
the use of the out-riggers carried that on a boat which the 
club at one time owned, called, I think, the “ Wasp,” the 
out-riggers extended at least two feet from the gunwale and 
was rowed with oars over ten feet long. The oars were of 
ash, and were so limber that when they were taken from 
the water after each stroke, they shook very perceptibly be- 
fore the recovery. She was very narrow and very cranky. 
We expected wonderful things of her at the time of her 
purchase, as she was reported to be very fast, but she was a 
great disappointment, and we soon sold her. 

We had also another boat, built for us, I believe, in New 
York, named the “ Hesperus,” to take the place of the one 
we lost. She was a Spanish cedar, four-oared shell, carry- 
ing a coxswain. She also proved to be a disappointment, 
being too short for the weight she had to carry and dipping 
very perceptibly at every stroke. When our complement 
of boats stood at about three in number, the civil war broke 
out and boating, together with almost all other sports, ran 
at a very low ebb. At about this time the house of the 
Humane Society and Skaters’ Club was built; underneath 
there were two boat-houses, one somewhat larger than the 
other. The Undine Club rented the larger house, and we 
leased the smaller one. The quarters which we had occu- 
pied formerly under the same roof with the Philadelphia 
Club we rented to them, and, inasmuch as the rental which 
they paid us was somewhat in excess of what we paid the 
Skaters’ Club, the overplus helped materially to pay the 
current expenses of our new quarters; and thus things re- 
mained till the termination of the war in 1865. No boats 
were purchased during this period, and boating parties were 
infrequent. 

The war had in many ways exercised a very depressing 
influence upon the club. Very few members were enrolled, 
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and a very large number of the active members took service 
in the army. As an evidence of this, if I remember cor- 
rectly, almost all of the racing crew of the previous year 
entered the army. Of these I certainly recall: Irvin 
Whitehead, Stroke; William White, No. 2; Hamilton 
Kuhn, No. 3; Charles Richards, No. 4; Penrose Buckley, 
No. 5; John Markoe, Bow; also, James Starr, who trained 
for the crew, but from illness was obliged to relinquish his 
position. Of these Penrose Buckley fell at Savage’s Station, 
Hamilton Kuhn at the battle of Gaines’s Mill. Markoe was 
twice wounded, first at Ball’s Bluff, where he was also taken 
prisoner and confined for some time in Libby Prison, and 
second on the Chickahominy during McClellan’s retreat. 
James Starr was seriously wounded at the battle of Brandy 
Station. 

In spite of the fact that the narrator may be considered 
too much of a laudator temporis acti, if he may be indulged 
in recalling what he considers to be among the happiest 
days of his youth, he would say that in those primitive days 
the river, before the advent of the Park Commission’s plan 
for artificial adornment, was a far more lovely spot than it 
is to-day. Its natural beauties at that period, as I have 
briefly sketched them, could hardly be improved upon. 
Instead of its being a thronged pleasure-ground, what is 
now the park was in comparative solitude, and, but for the 
canal boats drawn by teams of mules, gliding smoothly and 
silently along, there was little beyond the faintly tinkling 
bells upon the mule teams to break the solitude. The con- 
necting railroad had not been built; few trains crossed the 
Columbia bridge. There was no park legislation to inter- 
fere with our pleasure of bathing in puris naturalibus at any 
point which we might desire. A favorite programme for 
the afternoon’s amusement would be to form a crew in the 
afternoon of a summer day, and proceeding leisurely up 
the river, pause for a period at an ice-house wharf, imme- 
diately north of the Columbia bridge, where the depth ot 
the water was sufficient to admit of a plunge in the river, 
and there strip off our uniforms and spend half an hour or 
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more in a delicious bath in the cool, pure, uncontaminated 
waters of the river. Resuming our course, we would row 
up to the Falls of the Schuylkill and at the well-known 
resort kept by Bobby Arnold, celebrated for its cat-fish and 
waffle suppers, replenish the inner man with those dainties, 
supplemented by moderate libations of mint juleps, rum 
punches and the like, seat ourselves in the summer-house 
overlooking the river, enjoy our cigars and pipes until the 
shades of night had fallen. I well remember many ex- 
cursions of this character, for they were of almost daily 
occurrence. In those days a desire to escape the city’s heat 
by fleeing to the sea-shore could not be easily gratified. 
Atlantic City was a barren waste and Cape May could 
only be reached by a boat after a day’s journey. Boating 
on the river was a more satisfactory substitute, notwith- 
standing the fact that it involved a tedious journey in an 
omnibus, and a long walk afterwards, from our homes to 
the boat-house. The charms of a moonlight night on the 
return trip from Arnold’s to the boat-house cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The features which I have already spoken of 
—the complete solitude of the river and its adjacent banks 
—were its chief charm, which none of you of the present 
day can understand. There were, however, times when 
nature assumed another aspect, and often in the dark- 
ness of a thunder-storm, when it was difficult to distin- 
guish fifty yards ahead of you, it took an alert and careful 
coxswain, and a trained and disciplined crew, to avoid the 
perils which often beset the route. At certain points in 
the river, where the course led along the western shore, 
huge canal boats looming high out of the water made the 
journey one of considerable anxiety, and certain shallow 
mud-banks off the end of Peter’s Island and at the Goose- 
pen, just below Columbia bridge, gave the coxswain con- 
siderable trouble. Probably the most difficult place to pass 
safely upon such an occasion was the first arch of the Falls 
bridge. After embarking your crew, often flushed with 
their generous repast, and you had successfully turned the 
boat and headed her for the dimly-seen arch of the bridge, 
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your zealous crew aided by a strong current, you would 
be carried swiftly out into the darkness, where, standing 
up at your post, peering out anxiously to discern the rock, 
which, though not directly in your path, yet was so close 
that a slight deviation might bring you upon it, you bore 
hard upon the tiller-ropes, and often grazed it with your 
oars. The arch being reached, if no canal-boats were in 
sight, you pulled swiftly through and hugged the western 
shore until the curve of the river brought into view the 
faint outline of the Columbia bridge, where it joined the 
eastern shore. To this point you steered with more con- 
fidence, leaving the perils of the canal-boats behind you. 
As you approached the Columbia bridge, if the night was 
dark and you were prudent, you took the second arch, 
thus keeping out in the river and avoiding the Goose-pen 
and flats. From there the course was a fair one. Passing 
through the middle arch of the Girard Avenue bridge, you 
steered straight for Turtle Rock point, where the light-house 
now stands. Turtle Rock was a very dangerous obstacle. 
It was a shelving rock, jutting out into the water, directly 
off the point some distance into the stream. In the ordi- 
nary flow of the river there was just a wash, but at higher 
stages of the water it was entirely concealed. After turn- 
ing this point the coxswain’s troubles were by no means 
ended. The dangers attendant from Turtle Rock to the 
boat-house I have already described. 

After the boating clubs upon the river had become more 
numerous, the formation of a central organization became a 
necessity; principally for formulating proper rules and 
regulations for the passing and repassing of boats upon the 
river, the carrying of lights at night, the regulation of regat- 
tas and other matters of like character. For this purpose 
an organization called the Schuylkill Navy was formed. A 
representative from each club was elected, and these consti- 
tuted a board who nominated and elected officers called a 
Commodore and Vice-Commodore. The Schuylkill Navy 
Board met at stated intervais and legislated upon all 
matters within the purview of their powers. 
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LETTERS OF JAMES H. WATMOUGH TO HIS WIFE, 
1785. 


BY JAMES H. WATMOUGH U.S.N. 
(Concluded from page 190.) 


Letter IT]. 
My Dearest Anna. 


I shall now resume the pen again and endeavour to per- 
form what I promised you in my last, a description of this 
great and surprising City, not only the largest but by far 
the most wealthy in Europe. As my account is solely for 
your amusement, I need not make any apologies for the 
inconsistent manner in which I shall make my remarks, the 
subject being Capital—and my pen not very adequate to the 
task. I should never have attempted it were it not to afford 
some little gratification to My beloved Wife, and to con- 
vince her by these triffling attentions how much my mind 
is engaged about her in my absence. 

To proceed then, as the commerce of this place is the 
chief cause of its grandeur, it will be necessary to say some- 
thing on that head. London is without doubt the first 
Commercial City in the world; there is no describing its 
magnitude; there is not a place on the Globe but what has 
connexions in trade in this City. Some thousand wealthy 
merchants ornament the Exchange, on which the languages 
of the whole world is spoken, and the inhabitants of each 
nation are to be met with. The River Thames from London 
Bridge to Greenwich, which is full five miles, is crowded 
with shipping of all sizes, and all nations bringing the rich 
produce of the Globe to this grand market, and taking back 
the produce of this Island and its manufactories to the most 
distant nations. I am by no means surprised at the people 
in London being vain; to view their River and the com- 
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merce carried on, must naturally raise their ideas beyond 
what people unaccustomed to such a sight can possibly 
imagine. The Custom House is a grand building, but the 
business carried on in it is beyond any ones imagination, 
and the riches that pass through it annually is enormous. 
More business is done here and in the Coffee Houses (of 
which the number is incredible), than at the Exchange, on 
which, however, all the bill business is r-zotiated, which 
forms in a city like this a very important branch, and some 
thousands are engaged in nothing else. Besides the Grand 
Bank of the Nation, which is the most Capital in every re- 
spect in the World, no less than fifty-two private Banking 
Houses are employed in doing business to facilitate the 
trade of this metropolis, and these Bankers are in general 
rich and capital people. The Bank of England is an 
amazing building, and exceeding elegant, situated in the 
Heart of the City. The Riches contained therein is enor- 
mous, and the facility granted to the Merchants is great, 
and the strict punctuality in their concerns, has raised its 
credit throughout to the highest pitch of Fame. The 
accounts of all the debts of Government are kept in it and 
the interest regularly paid by the Directors of the State, 
and the great punctuality in Government has raised the 
credit of this nation above any in Europe, and make Minis- 
try never at loss to raise money, whenever they stand in 
need. The Fund or debt of the Nation are called Stock, 
or the Stocks, and have different name, as Bank, India, 
South Sea Stock 3 pc‘. 4 pe’. ete. These stocks have intro- 
duced a kind of ideal trade called Stockjobbing, in which 
many people are continually engaged, and thousands are 
ruined and raised; it is a kind of gambling—and I may 
say of the highest kind. The Stockjobbers have a Coffee 
House of their own, and a person who goes among them as 
a spectator, cannot fail of being amused. Political lyes are 
told without number, in order to bring about a triffling 
variation in the price of the Stocks. A man in that line 
will make nothing to engage to receive or deliver Stock to 
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the amount of five, six or ten Million Sterling, at a fixed 
price, such a period. The time comes, if the price has ad- 
vanced, he receives or pays the difference, which sums are 
sometimes so enormous that the party is ruined, and he is 
then denominated a “ Lame Duck” and must waddle out of 
the Alley. For such debts he cannot be prosecuted, as the 
business is contrary to law, but on paying a future, he is 
reinstated and his name taken down from disgrace. The 
Buyers are styled Bulls and the sellers Bears. Excuse 
my taking up your time with this detail. As a Company 
of Merchants, the English East India Company, is the most 
important that ever was in the World; their consequence 
is beyond conception, and their territory immense ;—in 
short their importance is such, and their riches so consid- 
erable, that the King is frequently obliged to restrain them, 
least their influence should become dangerous. Their origi- 
nal stock was only about three Million Sterling and now 
their expences are annually nearly that sum, and it is 
imagined that they have near ten times that sum besides their 
immense territory, and immense number of shipping. They 
import annually from China upwards of 20 million weight 
of Teas, to supply their annual sales, and their warehouses 
in London, if all together, would form a very considerable 
Town; and the numbers of people employed by them in 
London are some thousands. Besides this, there are several 
other trading Companies as the Greenland, the Levant and 
African Trade, which is very important; in short the Com- 
merce of this City is beyond any idea that can be formed of 
it. Besides the merchants, the shop keepers form a very 
respectable body of men, and some thousands of them are 
amazing rich. The Principal streets are lined with grand 
and brilliant shops, all set out with elegance and taste, and 
no sight can be more luxuriant to the eye of a stranger, 
than the Shops in London the riches displayed in them is 
amazing and it must astonish any one what can become of 
all the goods, for their stock and display of elegant goods, 
never seem to diminish. The Silversmiths and Jewelers, 
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the Mercers, the Chintz and Cotton Shops, throughout the 
whole City cut the most magnificent appearance. The 
Print shops are elegant beyond comparison, and in the 
evening the City appears as if superbly illuminated. I wish 
it was in my power to give my beloved Anna! an idea of 
the Riches, elegance etc., of this surprising City. The 
Shopkeepers are a polite affable sett of people; they will 
tumble over half their goods for any person and not say the 
least word if you go out without buying; they seem always 
pleased and if you buy ever so triffling a thing, they will 
send it home for you. In Paris and Amsterdam they are 
very different, and the shops in neither of those Cities appear 
so elegant as in London, nor will their streets admit of it. 
London in short is the first place for tradesmen in the World. 
I wish I could be going about the City with you, and I never 
take a walk but I wish you with me. The Streets in general 
are broad and exceeding well paved, the footpath not so 
broad in General as in Philadelphia, but flagged with large 
flat stones; the Houses in general good and well built, about 
four stories high, with an attique story. Some of the back 
Streets are irregular and ill built, but the City are daily buy- 
ing up the old Houses, opening the streets and beautifying 
the place. The size of this place is enormous, and has in- 
creased very considerably since I was here eight years ago, 
and the number of new Streets which are building in all 
parts thereof are incredible; to go round it is full thirty 
miles, moderately speaking, which is more than a third 
larger than Paris. The squares in the West End of the 
Town are elegant, and the buildings noble. Grosvenor 
Square, is the first in point of neatness, the Houses are all 
noble and spacious; in the Center of the square is a circle 
enclosed with neat Iron railing and beautifully laid out in 
gravel walks and shrubbery, which in the summer time 
must have a beautifull effect. The streets leading to this 
square are all spacious and well built. The next Berkeley 
Square, is of an oblong form and elegant; the Palace of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is at one end, a large and magnifi- 
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cent building, but being enclosed with a high wall, hides 
the building, which is really a great pity. St. James 
Square, is beautifull as is also St. James Place, in which 
last is Lord Spencer’s House, esteemed one of the most 
elegant buildings in London; it commands a noble pros- 
pect on the Greenpark. In Berkeley is an elegant statue ot 
George II’, on Horseback in guilt. 

Cavendish Square, in Oxford Street, is beautiful; the 
buildings elegant; in the centre is an elegant Bronze 
statue in guilt of the late Duke of Cumberland, on Horse- 
back. Bloomsbury Square is beautiful; Bedford House 
takes up one side; the House is elegant but hid behind a 
Brick wall. Portland square and Portman Place are 
elegant, and all the Streets at the end of the Town are 
neat and airy; the Houses of the Nobility and Gentry are 
contained in them. In Piccardilly are situated Devonshire 
House and Portland House, but both hid by enormous 
brick walls which answers the purpose of making the 
inhabitants retired, but does not ornament the City. 
Lord Uxbridge is building an elegant palace; his Lordship 
in my opinion might have found out a more pleasing spot. 
I shall not attempt to say anything more, or at least very 
little on the subject of the buildings of private people, 
suffice it to say, the buildings in General are neat, simple 
and convey an idea of comfort, ease, and riches. In Pall 
Mall is Charlton House, the Palace of the Prince ot 
Wales, when finished will be the most elegant building in 
London; His Royal Highness resides in it though un- 
finished. Cumberland House is also in Pall Mall, behind 
these palaces are gardens which enter into St. James park. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s palace is in the Park, a 
spacious and most elegant building of Brick. St. Jame’s 
palace is a very old building amazingly large but has 
nothing respectable about it. Buckingham House is a 
spacious, neat building, but as it is the residence of the 
Royal family is not thought much of, does not convey an 
idea of grandeur. The Public buildings in London are 
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numerous and amazingly elegant, in the Strand where 
Sommerset House stood, is an amazing pile of building, 
finished in the most elegant style, all the different offices 
of the nation are to be kept there; the Architecture is 
neat and elegant. In Broad Street is the Excise Office, a 
large and elegant building; the Exchange is a neat build- 
ing round which are statues of all the Kings of England, 
and in the center King James the I. The Mansion House 
is a large building, cost much money, but is very Heavy 
and clumsy. The Churches, of which in this immense 
City there are some hundreds, are in general neat elegant 
buildings of Hewn stone, but few are advantageously situ- 
ated; crowded in some corner by which means are little 
noticed by the passengers in the Streets. St. Paul’s 
Church is grand beyond description and next to St. Peters 
at Rome, is the most complete building in Europe; the 
size is enormous, but the Architecture is so elegant, and the 
proportion so exact that, it appears light and airy but it is 
hid from view, except from Ludgate, where the view is 
by no means judicious for so elegant a building; you drop 
upon it all at once by which means the Beauty of the 
building is entirely hid. The buildings for different Chari- 
ties are grand, noble and spacious, as also are the sundry 
Hospitals you would be astonished at the number of them ; 
they do infinite credit to the nation, and to this City in 
particular. Bethehem, for Lunatics, is really a noble 
building, appears more like a Palace than the abode of 
Fools and madmen; in Old Street they have built a New 
St. Lukes Hospital, it is not quite finished, it is for in- 
curable Lunaticks ;—the building is truly magnificent. To 
attempt to describe all the publick buildings in London 
would fill a volume, suffice it to say that, there is hardly a 
Charity you can name but buildings are erected for them, 
and sums adequate to their support in ease and comfort to 
those who enjoy them, which does infinite credit to this 
Country. Still thousands of indigent, idle people, are 
about this Metropolis ;—pickpockets in every quarter and 
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unless a stranger is cautious he is sure of suffering; how- 
ever to walk the streets an assault is seldom heard of, which 
was not always the case. The Streets of London are as 
secure as those of Philadelphia, and really more so than 
ours have been for some years past. 

The fourth of January being a grand Court day and 
Levee at St. James, curiosity led me to walk there, and see 
the Grandees go to pay their obeisance to their Majestys. 
The dresses of the Ladies and Gentlemen were elegant, but 
really I did not see above one or two ladies that might be 
called beauties. I did not see the Royal family, only the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland; she is really a fine 
woman. The Prince of Wales was not at Court; I met 
him riding in Hyde Park, only one Servant with him. He 
is a fine, elegant looking man, and with all his faults has 
many virtures and is exceedingly admired by every body. 
We used to hear in America that, he was much inclined to 
drinking, he has now nothing of it, and that vice is not laid 
to his charge, and since his connection with the beautiful 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, has become more steady and sedate. 
Charles Fox, by all account, has been his ruin, and created 
the coolness between the Prince and the King; they now 
never see each other, but the Queen and family see him in 
Private. I was told that the Prince for adopting Fox’s 
party so warmly at the last election, against his father, was 
exceedingly insulted at the Theatre. King Queen and 
Princesses came in and were most amazingly applauded, 
and the Chorus of “God save the King” rebounded from 
all sides of the House; the Prince came to his Box, but 
was hissed for some time, and on leaving the House was 
hissed again, since which he never goes to the play when 
the Royal family go; it was a strong proof how much the 
people at large were offended and reprobated his conduct. 
Charles Fox must be an amazing genious, and his Wit and 
repartees are quick;.I was told that at the last election he 
was canvassing for votes, and called in a tradesman’s shop, 
The Tradesman asked him who he was; “ Why Mr. Fox.” 
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“Then instead of my vote, here, take this Rope it will serve 
as a halter for you!” Charles Fox replied, “no! no! 
friend, do not give it away it is probably a family piece, 
and the present possessor may stand in need of it.” Many 
such anecdotes are related of him at that election. The 
Beautiful Duchess of D. lost her dignity exceedingly, she 
really went about Westminster and its liberties, soliciting 
votes for Fox; not a house but what she went into, and 
received many insults, and was caracatured in the most 
indecent manner in the Print shops. She saw her folly, and 
since that period has become quite a domestique lady, but 
seldom goes to Court. How foolish it is in women to make 
themselves partisans in Politicks;—the Duchess would still 
have been a favorite at Court had she not espoused the 
cause of Fox. I saw Genl. Arnold the other day at Court, 
but his lady was not there. I had not a good sight of him ; 
his name was called over, and he passed in a hurry; he is 
taken very little notice of. You remember the circum- 
stance of his meeting a relation that was to leave him a for- 
tune; Iam informed the man is a capricious mortal, and 
has now changed his mind and is on no terms with the 
General, but has taken up his old relations again; however, 
as the chap is rich, I wish he would consider Mrs. Arnold, 
for by all accounts she is an amiable woman, and was her 
husband dead, would be much noticed, which at present it 
is impossible for them to do, except by one sett. I got my 
pockets picked in coming out at St. James, but did not 
loose much fortunately, I had no chain to my watch and 
thereby saved it. In the Park, who should I meet, most 
superbly dressed, but my fellow Traveller, the volatile dame, 
with several Ladies all beautiful and elegant attended by 
several Noblemen of distinction. I was alone and was pass- 
ing her, she immediately called to me, and introduced me 
as an American gentleman to her company, which consisted 
of my Lord S——, Col. T—, and a Major H—, who you 
must have heard of in America. We entered into conver- 
sation and I was invited to her House to Tea and spend the 
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evening. We escorted the ladies to their carriages. In 
the evening I waited on them, (it was Sunday), her House 
was elegant, servants in livery, Tea and Coffee in grand 
style, I heard nothing but, when did you see the Duke of 
—; My Lord at the opera gave me this; I hope the Prince 
will come here to night; do not you think he will before he 
goes to Brooke. The party consisted of about ten Ladies, 
really they were beautiful creatures and not inelegant in 
their manners, three noblemen, some officers and com- 
moners and myself. About ten, the card Tables were 
introduced, and as I had now seen enough, and not being 
desirous to play, as they play high, I slipped off and went 
home to my Lodgings contemplating as I went along on 
the follies and extravagances of the times. I was invited 
to a dinner with the same party on the Tuesday following, 
but I declined the invitation, such company little suit my 
affection for you. 

It is now the 10" of Jan’; the H and G family will be 
in Town to-morrow, when shall see them. My friends 
pay me every attention possible, and had I come in ever 
such style, I could not have experienced more friendships 
and civilities. I wrote to Littledale to take up and send 
me over any letters that might be for me. I received his 
answer, which was exceeding polite, accompanied with a 
strong desire to see me in Holland, but he says no letters 
are for me in the post office. I am amazed; You must 
have written I am confident; I expected long epistles from 
you; my disappointment My dearly beloved Anna! was 
great, and I assure you do not contribute a little to depress 
my spirits. I am at a loss to account for my not hearing 
from you and the family; I tremble least some accident, as 
sickness etc., has prevented, but bad news comes apace. 
As the Harmony, Cap" Willet, is arrived any letters for 
me will be returned by the next Dutch mail. I am im- 
patient to hear from you! The Queen’s birthday I went 
to Court, which was superbly elegant and crowded. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen dressed in the Richest Style, in 
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short it made a brilliant appearance. I was pleased to see 
the Royal family, the Princess Royal was indisposed, the 
other princesses are beautifull women; they are really 
handsome. The Prince of Wales was not there, most ot 
the nobility have new equipages on that day, they were 
elegant. I saw the King go in State to the House of 
Peers; I had an order to go in but from unforeseen acci- 
dent, much to my mortification, I could not get admit- 
tance, the House was so crowded. His Majesty looked 
exceedingly well; the procession was grand. 

I have been sundry times to the Play houses; I saw M"™ 
Siddon’s twice, once as Desdemona in Othello; she is a 
divine actress; you have heard so much of her that for me 
to say any thing of her subject is useless, she is every- 
thing that is capital. I went to see her act Imogen, in 
Cymberline, for her benefit, but was obliged to go away 
the house was so crowded; however, a few nights after I 
saw her perform the same character: it is a fine play and 
M”S. shone; it was the first time she appeared in men’s 
clothes. If you remember the play, she takes on a dis- 
guise; she is well made and her face is rather masculine. 
I saw M™ Jordan one night in the “Country Girl”; as a 
Comick actress she is capital. At Covent Garden I saw 
Miss Brunton act Juliet, she is a charming actress and has 
almost as many admirers as M™ Siddons. I wish I could 
afford it, I never would miss the play, the Scenery, the 
Actors, the Actress, and the Company, everything so 
divine. I was at the Opera the other evening; (here you 
must be full dressed), the Musick and dancing was ele- 
gant, but must confess I am not so bright a genius as to 
prefer it to a play. The House is large and elegant, the 
Company amazingly brilliant, but I prefer the play to 
twenty operas. Oh my ever beloved Anna, how much do I 
wish you and Sally could enjoy London a little time ; I never 
see anything but I wish you with me. As I have seen the 
Pantheon in former times, I have not been there yet, nor do 
I think I shall, though the admittance is only half a crown. 
VOL. XXIX.—20 
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Apropos I saw M*. and M™. Nicklin. I paid them a 
visit; we talked about Philadelphia a little. I saw D*. 
White and waited on him; he was glad to see me. He 
returned by this paquet; I would have troubled him with 
my letters, but the passengers are not allowed to take charge 
of any; he has promised to let you know that he saw me 
well; he made me happy in saying that he saw you all well 
in October last,—I could have embraced him for the news. 
He and D*. Provost had the greatest civilities and attention 
shown them by the Nobility and Clergy; he was ordained 
yesterday; his title is The Right Reverend D'. White, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Adieu My ever beloved Anna! 

I remain 


Your’s Affec" 
J. H. W. 
London 5. Feb. 1787. 


Letter 4% 
My Dearest Anna! 


I had the pleasure of writing you by the February pacquet, 
which I hope you received safe, and I doubt not, but D*. 
White will let you know that he saw me. Apropos! the 
D*. seemed exceedingly pleased with his new acquired Title, 
though a republican a Title is acceptable; the attentions 
paid him in England were very great. I have been gossip- 
ing about London since my last, my friends are exceeding 
attentive to me and I am daily receiving cards of invitation 
to some parties. I was the other evening at the City As- 
sembly, was introduced by M’. Neave; the Company was 
brilliant, several of the first nobility were present, as the 
Marquis of Carmanthan, M*. Pitt, Lady Salisbury, and 
others; the dresses were brilliant the Company was really 
the best in England. Met about 10 o’clock, it was at 
Mercer’s Hall, in Wood street, the rooms were elegant; I 
only danced one dance, the Company retired about 3 oclock. 
The next day I met with a person who I formerly knew in 
Holland; we spent a day or two together in viewing Lon- 
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don and all its curiosity’s, it would fill a volume to give you 
a description of them; they will serve to converse about 
when we meet in America which will be in April next, 
please God. I supped the other evening with some friends, 
after supper we called for a coach and drove to the Hay- 
market Theatre. Enpassant stopped at a Shop and got 
dresses (domino’s and masques); the House was brilliant, I 
presume about seven Hundred persons. The Prince of 
Wales was there unmasqued, he was accompanied by the 
Duke of Cumberland, Queensbury, and others; there were 
a variety of characters and some very good ones; a vast 
number of common women, very few ladies of fashion; on 
the whole it was entertaining. Mad™. Mara’s concert room, 
in Hanover Square, is really beautiful, to which the first 
company in the nation resort; I never saw so great a dis- 
play of fine, elegant women in my life. As Lent is com- 
menced they begin now to play Oratorio’s. I long to see 
one but as none but Subscribers can go to those held in 
Tottenham Court road and they are only performed once a 
week at Drury lane, I fear I shall not see one as I leave 
London next week to return to you per the Harmony, Cap". 
Willett. Last night I could not go being engaged. I am 
going down to Essex to spend a few days with M*. Neave, 
and from there into Kent to M’. Jordan’s, in order to take 
leave of his family. I went last Tuesday with my friend 
M". Jordan to the Pantheon, the Concert was divine. 
Barthelemi leads the band, and his wife, an English woman, 
sings enchantingly. The room is elegance beyond descrip- 
tion ;—can contain about 3000 persons; the concert began 
at nine and lasted till 12 0’clock. As I have now taken my 
passage and paid for it in the Harmony, for Philadelphia, 
the rest of my time here will be employed in purchasing 
somethings for you and our Dear Sister Sarah, a bonnet for 
Betsy, a hat Maria, some caps,—all shall be made up by the 
most fashionable Milliner in London. You will find when 
I arrive that I have thought of a hundred little triffles, which 
I flatter myself will be usefull and acceptable; I have been 
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a great economist. I hope soon to be with you. I have 
formed some good connections in London, and shall no 
doubt soon get into a way of business. My things are 
all on board, and the vessel gone down to Gravesend; a 
D*. Parker, of Boston, and Mr. D. Ingraham, of Philadel- 
phia, are my fellow passengers. I breakfasted this morn- 
ing, the 28 Feb., with M*. Stringer, and as the wind was 
fair, went down in the boat, the sail was delightfull—the 
river Thames is really elegant. I arrived at Gravesend to 
dinner we dined on shore together, and spent the 1* of 
March onshore. Friday, the 2‘, in the mor*, went on board 
but the wind blowing fresh did not sail till the afternoon and 
come to Anchor next day in Margate roads from whence 
sailed on Sunday morn‘ with a fair wind and passed Dover 
about 2 oclock. Thus adieu to old England! May every 
happiness in Politicks and success attend you are my sincere 
prayers. I hope now soon to be landed in America, never 
again to be separated from my beloved Anna! The voyage 
will appear an Age tome. I wrote you, my beloved Anna! 
a few lines by the March paquet to inform you of my de- 
parture; but presume shall get with you first. 

A Book has lately been published called the Travels ot 
the Marquis de Castellux through North America; he was 
a Major General in the French Army. I never read so 
foolish a piece in my life, not one remark therein worth 
noticing and his information very erroneous and a bigot in his 
political principals which he carries to illiberality. In speak- 
ing of Philadelphia, he mentions being at an assembly: “ On 
entering the rooms, I found twenty or five and twenty Ladies 
ready for dancing. It was whispered me that, they were 
come with the hopes of having the Vicomte Noaills, the 
Compto de Damas for Partners, but they were compleatly 
disappointed as those Gentlemen had sett out in the 
morning. I should have been disappointed also, had I 
expected to see even pretty women; there were only two 
passable, one ot them called Miss Footman, was rather 
contraband, that is to say, suspected of not being a very 
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good Whig, for the Tory Ladies are publickly excluded 
from this Assembly. I was here presented to a ridiculous 
enough personage, but who plays her part in the Town; a 
Miss Vining celebrated for her Coquetry, her wit and her 
sarcastic disposition. She is Thirty and does not seem on 
the point of marriage, in the meantime she applies Red, 
White, Blue, and all possible colors, affects an extraor- 
dinary mode of dressing her hair and person, and a 
staunch Whig in every point, she setts no bounds to her 
Liberty.” I made these extracts from his works, they are 
two volumes in ocotavo cost £112, more than I think them 
worth. I am ashamed to see a man publish a Book in 
such a manner mentioning names at full length. If Miss 
V. should see her Character as published in France and 
England, she will loose her partiality for the French 
Nation. In the course of his Book, some hundred of 
Ladies are mentioned in same manner. M™ Powell is his 
favorite and M™. Meridith, the sister of M*. Cadwallader. 

[Here end the letters. ] 
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PENNSYLVANIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


BY LOTHROP WITHINGTON, 30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W.C., LONDON. 
(Including ‘‘ Gleanings” by Henry F. Waters, not before printed.) 


(Continued from page 209.) 


Rosert Carson of Philadelphia in North America, Mer- 
chant, now resident in Strabane in Ireland, intending 
shortly to go to Philadelphia. Will 10 May 1783; proved 
20 September 1784. All my estates in Strabane, County 
Tyrone, to my Brother in law Thomas Higgins, of the 
Head Elke in Maryland in North America, and to William 
Lecky of the City of Derry, Alderman, in trust for my 
mother Barbara Carson till her decease, then to my nephew 
Samuel Carson Higgins, son of above Thomas Higgins by 
my late sister Nichola Carson his late wife; in case he dies 
before 21. to my Brother in law Thomas Higgins, and after 
his death to the said William Lecky. To my servant Simon 
£20 a year for life. Executors: William Lecky and Thomas 
Higgins. Witnesses: John Coningham, Archd Boyd, John 
Clark. Rockingham, 497. 


Mary Hewson of Pennsylvania, widow. Will 7 June 
1794; proved 15 April 1796. Not more than six persons 
to be asked to my funeral. To my daughter Elizabeth 
Hewson £2200. To my son Thomas Tickell Hewson £1700, 
having already advanced the sum of £1700 to my son 
William Hewson. The Bequest to my daughter Elizabeth 
is larger because my two sons are entitled to £500 each of 
my effects by the will of Mrs. Mary Tickell. To my 
daughter Elizabeth all my clothes, jewels, plate, chamber 
furniture, China, Beds, etc, she to give my daughter Alice 
Hewson one of my best Diamond Cluster Rings. To her 
Brother Thomas Tickell Hewson the Onyx Ring that was 
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his father’s. As he has taken his profession, he should 
have something that he wore. My daughter Elizabeth to 
give a ring each to Miss Mary Benger, Miss Sarah Dobell, 
and Miss Ruth Dobell. To Thomas Tickell Hewson silver 
candlesticks inscribed with Dr. Franklin’s name, spoons 
marked with the star, his father’s crest, and plate marked 
with the Tickell crest, and a silver funnel, the gift of Sir 
John Pringle. To William Hewson the gold medal given 
to his father by the Royal Society of London, and then to 
his Brother, to go to the eldest of our grandchildren as long 
as the name of Hewson exists. To May and Barbara Hew- 
son of Hexham in Northumberland, the Mother and sister 
of my husband, £100. per annum for their joint lives. To 
Ann Coleman of Rochester in Kent, the sister of my Uncle, 
£80 a year for life, To my cousin Ann Elliott £15 a year 
for life in addition to the £10 a year I settled on her when 
she came over. Mr. Miles Satterthwaite and Mr. James 
Blunt, who now hold in trust my Stock in the Government 
Funds in England, to be responsible for the payment of tlie 
above Annuities, To said Mr. Miles Satterthwaite and Mr. 
James Blunt, my executors in England, £50 each. To Mr. 
Jonathan Williams Junior of Mount Pleasant £50, and 
appoint him joint executor with my sons and daughter 
To my friend Dorothea Blunt of Kensington near London 
the pictures and glasses she has of mine and £50. To my 
friend Elizabeth Hodgson the bonds and money owed me 
by her husband Robert Hodgson deceased. The reversion 
of the annuities and all the rest of my estate to be equally 
divided among my three children. Oathes of Abraham 
Shoemaker and Benjamin F. Bache, both of Philadelphia, 
swearing to handwriting of said Mary Hewson. 
Harris, 183. 


CurisTIAN Minnick of Bristol Township, County of 
Bucks, State of Pennsilvania, Gentleman. Will 28 Novem- 
ber 1783; proved 7 July 1786. Debts and funeral expenses 
to be paid. To my daughter Mary Ann Minnick or Min- 
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ning, now living at Bern in Switzerland, £200 in full satis- 
faction of her claim on my estate. To the Church of St. 
James in Bristol, County Bucks, aforesaid £10 silver money 
of Pennsylvania towards repairing the said church and 
enclosing the Churchyard. To my Eldest son John Min- 
nick £500 silver money of Pennsylvania in satisfaction of 


his claim. The rest and residue to my five children, . 


namely, John (my eldest son), Margaret, Joseph, Elizabeth, 
and Samuel Minnick, and their several heirs for ever as 
tenants in Common. If any die during minority without 
issue, their share to go to the surviving brothers and sisters. 
Executors: my son John, My Brother-in-law Joseph Planta 
of London Esqre, my friend Seymour Hart of Philadelphia, 
Doctor, William McIlwaine, and Colonel Joseph Penrose 
of Bucks County aforesaid. Witnesses: Ephraim Evans, 
William Harting, R. Whitehead. Codicil, dated same day. 
My Executors to have power to sell my estate, and when 
my youngest child reaches the age of eighteen, the division 
of my property to take place. Witnesses ditto. 
Norfolk, 392. 
[Joseph Planta, a Swiss by birth, was at this time keeper of manu- 


scripts in the British Museum. He became principal librarian in 1799. 
—L. W.] 


ARcHIBALD Cummines of Philadelphia, Clerk. Will 23 
March 1740/41; proved 1 August 1741. Debts and funeral 
expenses to be paid. To my wife all my plate and house- 
hold goods, and my two Negroes Cato and Hannah, and 
£600 current money of Pennsylvania, with the choice of 
one of my two houses in Arch Street for life; after her 
death, to my nephew George Craige. To my said Nephew 
the other house in Arch Street and £50 consigned to him 
in his voyage to St. Kitts. To my wife’s neice Margaret 
Valner £100 money aforasaid. To Margaret Hooper £15 
of like money. I having £100 sterling in the hands of the 
Chamberlain of London, for which money Dr. Thomas 
Moore has a bond, to my nephew Archibald Craige £25 
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sterling, to his sister my niece £25, to my Reverend Brother 
George Cummings £20, with what he owes me, to Dr. 
Thomas Moore of Aldersgate London £20, and appoint him 
executor of that small estate I have in Great Britain. The 
rest of my estate there I give to my wife. My library and 
wearing apparell I dispose of by a codicil or Schedule here- 
after signed. To Dr. John Kearsley £20 current money. 
The residue of my estate in Pennsylvania I give to the 
poor of Christchurch in Philadelphia. Executors: my wife 
Elizabeth and Dr. John Kearsley. Witnesses: Sam! Holt, 
Alex’ Annand, Pet. Evans. Spurway, 197. 


Joun SEASANCKE of Bishop’s Hatfield, Hertford, Esqre. 
Will 6 April 1779; proved 21 May 1779. To my wife all 
the household goods, etc. I shall not dispose of in this will 
with the wine and beer except some Madeira wine which I 
give to my sisters Elizabeth and Sarah. To my wife Mary 
all rent due from my estate in parishes of Crowland and 
Hundleby in Lincolnshire, £400, my coaches and horses, 
and an annuity of £52.10s a year for life, my free and copy- 
hold estate in Hertford to be charged with the same. To 
my sisters Elizabeth and Sarah Seasancke all that I hold 
by lease from the Earl of Salisbury except the house my 
wife dwells in. To my sisters Elizabeth and Sarah £2000 
in trust for purposes to be hereafter named: My sister Ann, 
the wife of Francis Carter Nicoll of St. Albans, Esqre, to 
receive the increase of same, and at her death to be equally 
divided among her children; £60 to be divided among my 
men and maid servants; £30 to the poor of Bishop’s Hat- 
field. To my sister Sarah Seasancke the gold watch and 
seal my mother gave me and my Diamond ring in memory 
of my mother and father. To my sisters Elizabeth and 
Sarah Seasancke all the plate that was mine on the Christ- 
mas day before I married, they to be residuary legatees to 
my personal property. My lands in Hertford and Middle- 
sex to my sisters Elizabeth and Sarah, subject to the annuity 
payable to Mr. John Atkinson and £100 per annum mar- 
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riage settlement on my wife, and as security for money I 
am indebted tothe Late Thomas Parnell of Newgate Street, 
Mr. Thomos Parnell of Northam, and to my sister Mrs. 
Rayner wife of Mr. Robert Rayner of Docking in Norfolk. 
To my Brother Francis Carter Nicoll £100. Tomy nephew 
Francis Carter Nicoll, junior, £300. To my niece Sarah 
Nicoll, £300. To Mrs. Susannah Durnford, my wife’s 
mother, £100. To Miss Mary Rayner, my wife’s niece, 
£20. To William Howard, Clerk to me, £50. To James 
Tatham, who works with me, £20, and when too old to 
work, 6s. a week. “To the widow Stone, the widow ot 
Stones,” £8. To every labourer who has been three years 
with me, £5. The reversion of my estates to my nephew 
Francis Carter Nicoll. My executors to Grant to Rev. Mr. 
Bourchier a lease of “Greenhall and upon Stockings,” 
parish of Bramfield. Letters from Doctyr Smith of Phila- 
delphia College inform me that he has recovered land for 
me. Witnesses: Elisa Marsham, Mary Deare, Tho. Mars- 
ham. Codicil 26 June 1774. Dr. William Smith, Provost 
of the College in Philadelphia in Pennsilvania, having re- 
covered 1000 acres of land for me, full power of attorney 
to be sent him, and he to sell the said property, keeping 
one-tenth of proceeds for benefit of said College, and £100 
for himself. The remainder as follows: one-fourth to be 
put to interest for my wife Mary; on her decease, to my 
Nephew Francis Carter Nicoll Esq, and his two sisters ; 
one-fourth to my sister Sarah; one-fourth to sister Eliza- 
beth; one-fourth to my sister Ann. Witnesses: Thos. 
Woodward, Ann Bassatt, James Cook. Warburton, 221. 


Rosert Jesson of Philadelphia in Province Pennsilvania, 
Merchant. Will 3 April 1732; proved 18 June 1740. All 
my estate, real and personal, to Rebecca Goade, wife of Solo- 
mon Goade of Philadelphia, Mariner. If said Rebecca be 
not living at my decease, then to my sister Ann Jesson for 
ever. Executor: Rebecca Goade. Witnesses: Nicho. Red- 
dish, Alex’ Paxton, Thos. Hopkinson. Browne, 178. 
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MaRGARET JOHN, widow, of parish of Morentoorey, County 
of Merioneth. Will 2 May 1715; proved 26 October 1715. 
The 500 acres of land in Pennsilvania left me by my Brother 
William John, written title in the hands of my Nephew 
Thomas Jones, to my three grandsons John, Owen, and 
Robert Ellis. To my Granddaughter Jane Ellis 10s. To 
my granddaughter Margaret Humphrey 10s. All the rest 
to my grandsons and executors, John, Owen, and Robert 
Ellis. Witnesses: Ellis Humphrey, Ellis John, Thomas 
Humphrey Ellis, Robert Floyd. Fagg, 190. 


Davin Franks, formerly of Philadelphia in North 
America, but now of Isleworth, County Middlesex, gentle- 
man. Will 30 July 1785, proved 22 July 1794. A Sufficient 
portion of my estate to be sold to discharge my funeral 
expenses and debts. As I conceive my lands situate in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana, and in the Illinois Country, 
and elsewhere, are sufficient to pay more than I owe,I give: 
to my son Jacob Franks 800 acres of any lands I own, and 
I give my son Jacob this preference to the rest of my chil- 
dren as some atonement for his and his wife’s very kind 
attention tome. The rest, real as well as personal, among 
my four children, Abigial Hamilton, the said Jacob Franks, 
Moses Franks, and Rebecca Johnson, as tenants in common. 
Executors: either jointly or separately, my two sons Jacob 
and Moses and Mr. Tench Coxe of Philadelphia. Wit- 
nesses: W™ Bradford, James Powney. Holman, 366. 


JAMES CramonD, late of Philadelphia, North America, 
Merchant, now of Powis Place, London, and now at Deal 
in the county of Kent, and about to embark for New York 
in the ship Ellice, Captain Harvey. Will 23 February 
1796; proved 19 November 1799. To my mother Janet 
Crammond of Tain, Rossshire, N. B., £50 per annum. To 
my sister Naome Crammond £50 per annum. To my 
Brother William Crammond of Philadelphia £50. To my 
Brother Arthur Crammond of London and his wife £100. 
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To my Mother in law Mary Simmons Smith £30. To my 
Brother in law Joshua Simmons Smith £30. To my sisters 
in law Mary Simmons Smith and Sarah Simmons Smith 
£30 each. To my friend Thomas Dickason Junior of Lon- 
don, but now ot Boston in North America, £30. All my 
estate to be sold and placed out at interest in England or 
America, the increase to be paid to my wife Ann Simmons 
Cramond to the maintenance and education of my children. 
If my son Allyn James Cramond attain twenty-two, he to 
be paid £5000. My son James to be paid £5000 when he 
attains twenty-two. If either die without issue, the other 
to have £7500, and my wife to have £450 a year instead ot 
£300. If they both die, my mother £100 a year for life, 
my sister Naome £50 a year for life, and one-half to my 
Brother William Cramond of Philadelphia, other half to my 
Brother Arthur Cramond of London. Executors: my wife, 
my Brother William, and my Brother in law Joshua Sim- 
mons Smith. Codicil, same date, My wife being now preg- 
nant, the child or children she bears to have equal share, 
when twenty-two, with my two sons. Witnesses: James 
Sharp, John Elliott. Howe, 766. 


Joun Geary of Dunsley in the parish of Tring, County 
Hertford, yeoman. Will 28 March 1696; proved 9 Decem- 
ber 1696. To be buried as my friends John Foster-de- 
Banke and Thomas Martin see fit. To my cozen Henry 
Geary, younger son of my cozen Henry Geary of Wiggin- 
ton, all my tenements, etc.,in the parishes of Tring and 
Wigginton, in the three manors of Tring and Wigginton and 
Pendley, he paying for the use of Poor Friends of the 
Tring meeting, commonly known as Quakers, the sum of 
40s., and my friends John Foster de Banke and Thomas 
Martin of Dancers end to pay out of the lands that was 
lately Paynes, lying at Hastoe, parish of Tring, in occupa- 
tion of William Kempton, to the poor of said parish, etc. 
To my cozen Joseph Geary, son of my said cozen Henry, 
House at Cheery trees, parish of Chesham, 5 acres of 
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meadow ground in Cotnam Mead, 2 acres of meadow in 
Tring, he to pay to my sister Geary widow and relict of 
my Brother Henry Geary £16 per annum. A close at 
Woodrow parish of Tring of Wigginton called Horsley’s to 
my cozen Joseph Geary, son of my cozen Henry Geary, as 
long as my said Sister Geary lives, and, after her decease, 
to Joseph Geary, youngest son of my cousin John Geary. 
To John Foster de Banke, in trust, my lands at Whelpley 
Hill, parish of Chesham, to pay £6 per annum to my cosen 
Mary Davy, and, after her, to go to Henry Geary, son ot 
said Henry Geary, he to pay £10 to my cosen William 
Davy, son of aforesaid Mary. To Phillis Atkins, widow, 
£40, with the liberty of two rooms in the house I now dwell 
in, with necessary firewood for six months. To my cosen 
Susan Reeve, wife of William Reeve, 40s. perannum. To 
my cosen Edward Foster, son of my cosen William Foster, 
Butcher, and to Martha, daughter of said William, £20 
each. To my cozen John Surman £5. To my friend 
Charles Harris, Senior, of High Wycombe, £20. To my 
loving friend John Foster de Banke £6. To my loving 
friend Thomas Martin £4. To my cozen Joseph Geary, 
son of Henry Geary, £100 remaining in the hands ot 
William Winlow and his son. To my cousin William 
Davy five hundred acres of land in Pennsylvania for ever. 
To my cozen Henry Geary the elder £10. To every child 
of William Baker of Guildford, parish ot Stoake, Schu- 
maker, one guinea each. Rest to Executor, Cozen Henry 
Geary the younger. Witnesses: Ra: Dagnall, Wm. Lake, 
Daniel Barton. Bond, 249. 


Wii1am Wapek, late of Westham, County Sussex, Yeo- 
man. Will 24 August 1682; proved 28 October, 1682. 
Being bound to Pennsilvania in America. To Philip Ford, 
living in London in Bow Lane, Merchant, to be my exec- 
utor, £10. To my Brother Edmund Wade £5. To my 
Brother Thomas Wade £5. To my Brother Edmund 
Wade’s eldest sonne Edmund Wade £100. To my Brother 
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Edmund Wade’s younger son Thomas Wade all my estate 
in lands and goods in Pennsilvania in America, paying each 
servant £5 when they have served their times out. To the 
meeting at Asen £5 at Moscal Picknols and Moses French 
and Samuel Webb’s disposing, and what remains in Eng- 
land to be divided between my two Brothers Edmund and 
Thomas, except the £100 I have in the Sosiets Stocke 
which is to be divided among my said Brother’s children 
Edmund and Thomas Wade. Witnesses: Daniell Marten, 
John Epsley, Thomas Hollyman. Cottle, 124. 


JaMES Browne of Philadelphia, Province of Pennsylva- 
nia. Will 8 March 1709/10; proved Philadelphia 8 July 
1710. To my wife Sarah Browne the house I live in on 
the west side of the Front Street in Philadelphia bounded 
by Edward Church’s house and Lot on the North, and by 
John Stuart’s lot on the west. All to my wife and her 
heirs for ever. Executrix: my wife Sarah Browne. Wit- 
nesses: Richard Heath, Richard Walker, John Baily. Ad- 
ministrations granted 3 October 1749 to William - Lead, 
administrator of Sarah Lea formerly Browne. The said 
Sarah Lea surviving the testator but dying without having 
proved the will in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

Lisle, 308. 


Francis Brown of Philadelphia, Pennsilvania. Will 29 
July, 1728; proved 80 March 1738. My dear Friend 
Robert Kirwan to take possession of all my books and 
papers relating to the Moderate Head into his possession 
to recover my debts. After my Creditors are paid the re- 
mainder to go to Charitable uses. Executor: Robert Kir- 
wan. Witnesses: John Richason, Edward Pleadwell. [In 
Probate act appear Robert French a creditor of Francis 
Browne late of the Maderas, but at Philadelphia, also father 
Andrew Browne, Brother Andrew Browne, Sister Mary 
Browne. | Brodripp, 57. 
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Tuomas Croutcu of Agmunderham als Amersham, County 
of Bucks, Maulster. Will 12 April 1687; proved 5 March 
1701/2. To my wife Elizabeth the houses I Thomas Croutch 
and my daughter in law Sarah Child, widow, live in, for life ; 
after her death, to my daughter Frances Croutch for ever. 
To my wife household goods, furniture, utensils, etc., and the 
benefit of all my stocke for life. To my daughter Frances 
all the money in the Stocke and Banke of the Society ot 
Traders to Pennsilvania. To my two daughters Elizabeth 
and Frances Croutch all my lands in West New Jersey in 
America. Tomy daughter Elizabeth one piece of old gold 
value 20s. To John Costard of Amersham mealman, Henry 
Child of said Parish, yeoman £5 each to be disposed of as 
I shall direct. All the rest I leave to my daughter Frances 
after the death of my wife Elizabeth. Executors: my 
daughter Frances, Thomas Boringdon of Chesham Bay, 
yeoman, and John Hunt of Agmundsham, maulster, and 3s. 
each to Thomas and John for gloves. Witnesses: Richard 
Russell, William Hellam, Thomas Smith. Herne, 35. 


(To be continued.) 
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DAVID EDWIN, ENGRAVER. 
BY MANTLE FIELDING. 


Incompleteness seems to be the rock on which, in this 
age, the collector or compiler on any special subject strikes 
sooner or later, and to fully and completely cover any one 
line of work is more difficult than appears at first sight. 

Mr. Hildeburn’s valuable work on the David Edwin en- 
gravings seemed fairly complete at the time it was printed, 
but in the eleven years since the date of its publication a 
number of new portraits have turned up. I published 
them recently as a supplement to his catalogue feeling 
fairly confident that the list was practically complete, but 
again I find some undescribed and important prints from 
his graver that were overlooked or unknown tome. The 
result has been that I have again canvassed every collection 
of engravings within reach and consulted with all the col- 
lectors or dealers having any new data on the subject. 

David Edwin has always been considered one of the 
most interesting of our early American engravers, combin- 
ing, as he does, real artistic worth with historical interest in 
his work. His engraved portraits will always hold the in- 
terest of collectors from either stand-point, but it is to some 
unusually fine subject prints that I now want to call spe- 
cial attention. Edwin has often been spoken of as the 
“ American Bartolozzi,” and I must say it has seemed a 
misnomer when his subject work was considered in compar- 
ison with some of the finest examples of the beautiful subject 
prints of the celebrated Italian-Englishman. Lately I have 
found at least two examples of Edwin’s work that may 
well be compared with Bartolozzi's most beautiful work in 
stipple. I refer to the membership certificate for the “ So- 
ciety for the Relief of Poor and Distressed Masters of Ships, 
their Widows & Children,” also to the “ Masonic Certificate.” 
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In the first of these prints all the artistic and graceful com- 
position that marks Bartolozzi’s best work is well exempli- 
fied in Edwin’s work; it also has a life and strength often 
found lacking in the work of the great English stipple en- 
graver. It seems most remarkable that I have not found 
collectors who have seen these beautiful certificates which 
are among the best of Edwin’s subject engravings; in fact 
I only know of one collection possessing both of them. 
They were both printed in Philadelphia and were evidently 
in use about the year 1804 to 1810. 


PORTRAITS. 


FisHer AMEs. 


Half length, seated, to left, holding a book. (under) 
G. Stuart Pinx:—D. Edwin Sculp:/ Fisher Ames./ H. 
4.12/16—W. 3.14/16”. Rectangle. 

Note.—Plate a close copy of print noted in Hildeburn’s Catalogue. 


Size of plate and width of border line show slight variation, and there 
is a scroll after title. 


Rev. Josgpu Stevens BucKMINISTER. 


Same as No . . . A Border line erased, plate reduced to 
4.7/16’’—W. 3.7/16’, and relettered Stuart.—Edwin./ Your 
aff. brother/ J. S. Buckminister./ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Full length, left hand resting on top and front of globe, 
which stands upon a table, with ‘‘ The Declaration,” books, 
etc., right hand holding glove at side. Two books in 
lower right, balustrade of four rails to left. Rectangle. 
D. Edwin Fecit./ Publish’d by G. Helmbold June 1801. 
H. 20”: W. 13”. 

BENJAMIN Moore. 

Half length to left, robes. Book in hand. Bishop’s 

mitre and shield below. J. Jarvis Pinx'‘—D. Edwin 
VOL, XXIxX.—21 
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Sculp/ The Right Reverend Benjamin Moore, D. D./ 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of New York./ New York, Published by J. V. Buskirk 
1810./ H. 19.4/16”: W. 15.8/16”. 


ALEXANDER PLACIDE. 


Half length, in oval, to right. (Below) Edwin sce./ A. 
Placide./ Height 4’: Width 3.3/8”. 


WILLIAM WIrr?T. 


Bust, head to left in profile. Vig. on title “ The/ Letters 
of The/ British Spy./ (under) Edwin sc./ Baltimore./ 
Published by Fielding Lucas, jr./ Fry-Printer./ H. 
2.8/16”": W. 2.5/16”. 


SUBJECT PRINTS. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE. 


Society for the Relief of Poor and Distressed Masters of 
Ships, their Widows & Children. 


Oval, on Tablet, surmounted by American Eagle and 
shield. (In Oval) Sailors on rocks being rescued from 
wreck. Flags at side, and at bottom of Oval, anchor and 
spars. Seated female and children on the sides below the 
flags. 

(Under) J. J. Barralet, Del‘ D. Edwin fc* Six lines 
under, in form of membership blank for society. Total 
height 15.10/16”. Total width 11.12/16”. Stipple. Height 
of Oval 9’. Width of Oval 7.6/16”. . 

Nore.—The only impression of this engraving to my knowledge is in 
the possession of the Philadelphia Masonic Temple. The certificate is 
filled out in the name of “John E. McFarlane” and is dated January 
6th, 1806. ; 

Masonic CERTIFICATE. 

Description of Print. First the Great Eye of Providence 

with the adorators; one on each side of the Paschal Lamb, 
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and the zodiac equinox round the top, under the Sun, 
Moon and Stars. On the right, is the figure of Faith; on 
the left, Hope with Prudence, and on the Clouds, three 
infant geniuses. The first column Doric, with the ter- 
restrial globe. The second, Ionic with the celestial globe; 
and the third, the Corinthian, with the Paschal Lamb on 
the top; and at the bottom, the great ark of Alliance, with 
the coffin, cross-bones and sprig of Cassia: on the right 
the figure of Mathematics; second, Astronomy; third, the 
great genius, and on the left, Charity. Second, a Mason 
at work on the triangular stone, and the third, Wisdom, in 
the attitude of silence. 

(under) J.J. Barralet, delt D. Edwin Sculpt 

Blank form in two columns, nine line under inscription. 

Phil* Octob. 1% 1804—Published by W™ H® Abbott ac- 
cording to Law. Height 18.7/8: Width 15.3/8: Sub Height 
13.2/8. Stipple, in sepia. 

Nore.—I know of only one example of this fine engraving by Edwin, 
now in the Masonic Hall, Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


AVENIA. 


Frontispiece. Goddess of Liberty, in a melancholy atti- 
tude, is seated under pillar of temple of Liberty, one foot 
rests on Cornucopie, slave ships with slaves landing, in 
background. Rectangle. H. 4.3/16’": W. 2.15/16”. Stip- 
ple (above) 

Frontispiece (under) Barralet del.—D. Edwin fe./ Pub- 
lished in “The Penitential Tyrant; or, Slave Trader Re- 
formed”: New York 1807. Also in “ Avenia: or, A 
Tragical Poem” by Thomas Branagan. 12” Phila. 1805. 
And in “Rights of God, written for the Benefit of Man” 
Phila., 1812. 12mo. 


Ists Macna Mater. 


Drawing.—Plate IV./ Isis Magna Mater./ D. Edwin 
sc./ From a Bust in the Collection of Charles Townly Esq// 
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Sacrep Harmony. 


Vignette of Music Book and Harp decorated with gar- 
lands supported by two Angels who hold aloft scroll in- 
scribed ‘“Laus—Deo” in clouds, with diverging rays. 
Above; Sacred Harmony/ below; Volozan Del.—D. Edwin 
Sculp./ Vignette 7.8 x 7. 

(This is said to be the first work executed by Edwin in 
the United States.) 


EpINBURGH ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Vignette of Time holding mirror in which young girl is 
arranging her hair. To right cupid with globe. Vig- 
nette & Writing. Design’d by G. Fairman F. 8. A.”/ on 
title page of Parker & Delaplaine’s./ 

American Edition/ of the/ New Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia/ (11 lines) Philadelphia/ (n.d.) 


EpInsurGH ENcYCLOPADIA. 


Same as No. . . . Publisher’s line altered to “ Whiting 
& Watson’s” and place to ‘‘ New York.” 


Basso RELIEvOo. 


Basso Relievo.—Plate I/ An Egyptian Hieroglyphical 
Sphinx./ 1/2—Hindu Basso Relievo—British Museum. /38. 
(not lettered) D. Edwin Sculp./ 


Emporium oF Arts & ScIENCEs. 


Vignette of winged female figure bearing globe, Genii ot 
Chemistry, Sculpture and another. 

The/ Emporium/ Of Arts & Sciences/ New Series—Vol- 
ume 1/ Conducted/ By/ Thomas Cooper Esq!/ (&c. &c. 3 
lines)/ Dest by G. Fairman..... Edwin Sc . ./ Phila- 
delphia/ Published by Kimber & Richardson/ 1813. 
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Tue Lapy oF THE LAKE. 


Female figure standing in bow of boat under tree. Rect- 
> angle, border line 1/32 (under) G. Fairman del.—D. 


Edwin sc./ 
Then safe tho fluttered and amazed, / 
She paused and on the stranger gazed./ 


Canto 1.—Stanza XX./ Published by Joseph Cushing 
Baltimore/ Rectangle. H. 2.11/16’”—W. 2”. 


Scott’s Poetical works. Vol. 4. Baltimore 1813. 


Tue Lapy oF THE LAKE. 
. . . » Publisher’s name altered to “ P. H. Nicklin.” 


Rowe’s Letters. 


Angel in clouds and reclining female figure, oval, with 
| torch, lyre &c above, in irregular rectangle. Title on tab- 
, let beneath. Rowe’s Letters/ (3 lines)/ D. Edwin sc./ 

Published by R. Johnson./ H. 4.11/16’-—W. 2.8/16”. 
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SOME CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. JAMES McHENRY. 


BY BERNARD C. STEINER. 


Sir 

Your letter I received & thank you for it—It will no 
doubt have a good effect, tho’ I fear a disposition to seem 
saving for the purpose of popularity, may have a share in 
preventing the passing of the Bill at last sitting—I am sur- 
prised at the lowness of the prices, considering the advanced 
price of copper. I imagine the weight of metal now used, 
is not equal to what was formerly adopted, but if it is upon 
the principle of economy, it is proper, & diminishing the 
weight, diminishes the difficulty of transportation, tho’ the 
range of shot is diminished also. I hope we shall make up 
for the last by advancing briskly, if we have to engage the 
monsters Myrmidons, but if they were prisoners, as those of 
Peleus are said once to have been, I should like to have a 
broadfoot for them, if ever we get among them. I hope 
Peggy Baches understrappers have not yet patched up the 
peace of Radstat. I would much rather hear she was 
wealthy enough to do without them & they were all gone to 
France to fight for liberty & equality, like their relations 
below. Old Doctor Nesbit of Carlile, was teazed by his 
congregation to say what he thought of the French Revolu- 
tion, but cunning enough to reserve his opinion ’til he 
should see it in a more advanced stage, he then said he had 
formed an opinion upon a gude wife’s dream. Inquisitive 
to know they begged him to relate it, and after telling them 
they should have it as he had it, he said she dreamt that she 
was in Hell, & after knocking & knocking at the gate out 
came his Satanic Majesty himsel—Indeed said she, I was 
frightened, but thinking to make the best o’t as I was in his 
pour, I asked him if he had no imp or understrapper ’til 
open the gate that he maun do’t himself—Imp or under- 
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strapper, woman, said the Deel—Na the’re a gone to France 
to fight for liberty & equality— 

I wonder if Buonoparte is not a mummy e’er this! If 
he and his troops were all mummies & again in France, the 
Directory would sell them over again to fill their exhausted 
military chest. We are told by Heroditus or somebody 
else, that the ancient Egyptians never lent money but upon 
the hypothecation of the mummies of the borrower’s an- 
cestors— What a glorious thing the Directory in the case 
stated would think it, if they could borrow upon the like 
pledges, of the present Egyptians! Why Sir, they would 
send army after army to embalm one another, notwithstand- 
ing Sir Horatio, with his one arm has embalmed so many 
in the mud of the Nile—Mr. Rutherfurd has resigned from 
bad health & to be sure of my man, I yesterday commis- 
sioned Genl. Davenport ’til the Legislature meets. It is 
difficult to get good men to go for less than 2 months, & I 
wished not to give preference to future candidates. Mr. 
Davenport is elected a member of next Congress & there- 
fore I prevailed upon him to go as he would not be a can- 
didate for Senate—Mrs. Howell joins in compliments to 
your good lady and family & I am with much 

Respect Sir, your very humble sevt. 
R’p. Howe 
Could not Mr. Perkins yourself & ladies slip off some sat- 
urday in a sleigh & dine with us? 
TRENTON, Decr. 6th. 1798. 


PHILADELPHIA April 14th—1794 

My pDEAR SIR 

I have recently returned from the Eastern Shore, where 
I was for a few days——-Congress have been taken for some 
days in this Discussion of a Motion for Non-Importation &C 
&C—this Day the question will probably be taken in our 
House will I expect be carried, I rather think it will fail in 
the Senate The Eastern Members are pretty generally 
opposed to every Measure, which they think may in it’s 
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consequences involves Us in a War, unless preceded by 
Negociation, which they contend ought to be the first Step, 
that failing, they say they will then heartily & vigorously 
unite in whatever may be thought best to obtain Redress 
for the Injuries & Spoliations committed by the British on 
American Property, their ideas are that We ought in the 
first Place to Send a Special Envoy to the British Court 
for the purpose of stating our wrongs & demanding Satisfac- 
tion, Should this be refused they will join in a War, if 
different Measures are pursued & War Should be the Con- 
sequence, it may be collected from their Speeches that the 
Eastern People would not heartily cooperate, they therefore 
wish that Some Accommodation might take place in the 
House, as Unanimity would be essential in Such an Event 
for the general Good 
The Accounts we receive of the Conduct of the British 
in the West Indies are so varied that We know not what 
to believe Report says a Person will Shortly sail to 
the West Indies for the purpose of obtaining the most accu- 
rate & perfect Information of the Spoliations committed on 
American Property, I wish He had been there & now on 
his Return. 
The Embargo I believe will be continued, & think it will 
probably be acted upon in our House this Day. 
Yrs. Sincerely &C 

Wma. HinpMan 














THE HONBLE 
JAMES McHENRY 
BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA Decr. 17th. 1794. 

My pear Sir 

I received your kind Favor of the 13th. & receive much 
Pleasure in learning Mr. Henry will probably be re- 
elected 

The Reports which You have requested shall be pro- 
cured if practicable. 
Congress have no knowledge whatever of the Result ot 
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Mr. Jay’s Mission I believe that He has or will obtain all 
that this Country can rightfully ask Nothing new. 
I have still a bad cold 











Yrs. Sincerely &c 
Wa. HinpMayn. 
THE HONBLE 
JAMES MCHENRY 
ANNAPOLIS. 


PITTSBURG August Ist. 1809 
My pgaR ANNA 
My absence will be but short, being limited to about 10 
or 12 days, five of which I spend in Pittsburg. This is a 
beautiful little place situated on a point of land whose shores 
are washed on one aide by the Monongehela and on the 
other by the Alleghany river which unite at Pitt and form 
the Ohio river. From divers hills which surround the town 
there are delightful prospects that afford the greatest degree 
of pleasure to one whose eye particularly feasts on the works 
of Nature and Art combined. From some of these points 
you may behold the Alleghany river winding most beauti- 
fully through the distant forests and finally losing itself in 
the bed of the Ohio. This beautiful stream is so rapid as 
to repel the waters of the Monongahela, whose depth ex- 
ceeds greatly that of the Alleghany, and thus of course it 
must contribute principally to the forming of the Ohio. 
The town is surrounded with pits which afford coal equal 
to any imported from Liverpool. As yet I have not been 
to visit these pits but I intend it tomorrow. There are 
several manufactories of green and white flint glass which 
are certainly superior to our Baltimore glass houses. There 
is also a machine for picking, carding, spinning and wind- 
ing cotton turned by a single horse who treads in a vertical 
wheel of at least 30 feet diameter. The town contains also 
asteam grist mill which I have not yet seenat work. Ihave 
been on the ground where Gen Grant was defeated on his 
march to storm Fort Duquesne. This I have also seen. 
On my way to this place I passed the place where Gen 
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Washington; then a major, capitulated. I am also within 
9 miles of the place where Gen. Braddock was defeated by 
the Indians. You see since I left you I have become a 
great traveller. I have already been in three States, 10 
counties and 14 towns. At Uniontown Pennsylvania there 
is a papermill turned by the Monongehela river. The water 
wheel is at 150 feet distance from the mill. 
James McHenry. 
Mrs. JAMEs L. Boyp. 
BALTIMORE 
MARYLAND, 
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GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF THE MARSHALL 
FAMILY OF LEWES, DELAWARE, 1737-1839. 


CONTRIBUTED BY REV. C. H. B. TURNER. 


[Extracts from a Bible belonging to Jacob Marshall of Lewes, Dela- 
ware, which was printed in London by Charles Bill, and the Executrix 
of Thomas Newcomb, deceased, Printers to the King and Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, Anno Dom. 1698.] 


Jacob Marshall, the son of Jacob Marshall and Mary 
Wovs, born April 9, 1737, at three o’clock in the morning, 
Sunday. 


Isaac Marshall, the son of Jacob Marshall and Mary 
Wovs, was born in the year 1738, September 27, on 
Thursday. 


Abraham Marshall, the son of Jacob Marshall and Mary 
Wovs, was born in the year 1741, on February the fourth 
day about one o’clock in the morning on Thursday. 


Bathsheba Marshall, the daughter of Jacob Marshall and 
Mary Wovs, was born in the year 1743, on December the 
25, about four o’clock in the morning, on Sunday. 


Moses Marshall, the son of Jacob Marshall and Mary 
Wovs, was born March the seventh day, 1745, on Friday, 
about seven o’clock in the morning. 


William Marshall, the son of Jacob Marshall and Mary 
Wovs, was born in March 1748, on the 28" day, about ten 
o’clock at night on Monday. 


November 31, 1751, John Marshall was born, the son of 
Jacob Marshall and Mary, Monday at three o’clock in the 
morning. 
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Mary, daughter of Jacob and Mary Marshall, born 
November 12, 175-. 


Aaron Marshall, the son of Jacob Marshall and Mary 
Marshall, was born 7 July, 1758. 


29 December, 1757, Elizabeth Davis was born, the daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Elizabeth Davis. And departed this life 
10 July 1828, aged seventy years and six months and twelve 
days; was married to Aaron Marshall Sen™ on the seven- 
teenth day of February, 1780. 


Jacob Marshall, the son of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall, was born 27 December 1780, at 15 minutes apast 
1 o’clock in the morning. 


Samuel Marshall, the son of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall was born November the... th day, 1782, about 6 
o’clock in the morning. 


Moses Marshall, the son of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall, was born the 15" day of November, 1784, on Fri- 
day, about 11 o’clock in the morning. 


Martha Marshall, the daughter of Aaron Marshall and 
Elizabeth Marshall, was born the 29 day of August 1786, 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. 


16 November, 1788, was born Mary Marshall, the daugh- 
ter of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall. 


80 December, 1790, was born Aaron Marshall, the son of 
Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall, on Thursday about 
7 o’clock in the morning. 


20 April, 1793, was born Davis Marshall, the son of Aaron 
Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall, on Saturday night, about 
10 o’clock. 
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22 February, 1796, was born Hester Marshall, the daugh- 
ter of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall. 


15 August, 1796, Hester Marshall, the daughter of Aaron 
Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall, departed this life. 


29 August, 1797, was born Isaac Marshall, the son of 
Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall, and departed this 
life in one month and one night after. 


22 October, 1798, was born Elizabeth Marshall, the 
daughter of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth Marshall, and 
departed this life three weeks after. 


Jacob Marshall, the son of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall, departed this life the 1* day of September, 1800. 


Jacob Marshall, the son of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall was born April 9 1801, about 9 o’clock at night. 


John Marshall, the son of Aaron Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall, was born November the seventh 1805, before 
breakfast. 


Aaron Marshall Sen’. died July 18" 1839, over 81 years 
old. Entered by his grand-son Samuel Marshall. 


1 June, 1766, Abraham Marshall was born, the son or 
Isaac Marshall and Hannah Marshall. 


William Marshall, the son of John Marshall and Elizabeth 
Marshall was born November, . . day, 1774, on Friday. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN PAUL JONES, 1780. 
John Paul Jones to Robert Morris.’ 


Confidential — 
L’ORIENT Nov. 8, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 


I had the honor to write you a line the 26, ult. by the 
Independence of Philadelphia—Dr. Franklin has been laid 
up with the Gout so as to disenable him to write me since 
my return here.—I am in hourly expectation of Letters from 
the New Minister of the Marine respecting some Plans I 
had the honor to lay before Government in May last.— 
Comte De Maurepas has written me a very kind Letter 
approving my Ideas and I hope the new Minister being a 
Man of Publick spirit will adopt either my Project or some 
other of greater importance, whereby I may more effectually 
serve the American Flag and our Common Cause.— We are 
taking in the Lower Masts of the Ariel, and that little ship 
will soon be again ready for Sea.—We understand Captain 
Barry is appointed to command the Alliance, and my 
Friends here tell me the new 74 Gun Ship, called the 
America, at Portsmouth will be reserved for me.—If Con- 
gress think me worthy of the honor of Commanding the 
first Ship of the Line in the Service, I shall be deeply and 
most gratefully impressed with a sense of that confidence, 
and do my Best to merit it.—By Letters from Boston it 
seems Captain Landais and the officers quarreled on the 
Passage, and they took from him the Command and carried 
him to Boston a Prisoner! If Congress sit still and suffer 
this to pass without inflicting a most exemplary punish- 
ment, there will be an end to all order, and no good officer 
will risque his reputation in the service.—We are told a 
Court of inquiry was ordered to be held on the officers :— 
But who are the Men authorized to sit on that Court ?— 
I have seen such Courts chiefly composed of mere sailors & 
Fishermen.—I have been present where the President of a 
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Court Martial was so ignorant as to be unable to Read the 
Oath he attempted to administer to the Members without 
spelling and making Blunders !—A general reform is indis- 
pensible in the Navy. The great Mass of the officers were 
never intended by Nature to fill such important Places; and 
what I have said from the beginning has proved true :— 
They cannot support their rank either with honor to them- 
selves or their Country.—Our Navy has not only been put 
into Bad hands, but it has been unwisely employed. It has 
served to enrich a few ignorant individuals, and has done 
almost nothing for our Cause. If my feeble voice is heard 
when I return to Philadelphia our Navy matters will assume 
better Face. The formation of the American Navy is an 
Object of the highest importance, and can never be effected 
by Men who are ignorant of the Business.—It is not the 
first time that attempts have been made to confine the Cap- 
tain of a Continental Ship and usurp the Command.—They 
pretend Captain Landais was Mad :—But if that be true, I 
say, he did not become Mad on the Passage between France 
and Boston. If he was formerly Mad, which is perhaps the 
fairest way to account for his Conduct while under my 
Command; How will these officers and Mr. Lee at their 
Head, justify their having been in Mutiny to replace him in 
the command of the Alliance a few Days before that Frigate 
sailed from France for America? These Acts are New in 
the World, and are too glaring to be hush’d up. 
I am ever with the highest Esteem and Respect 
Dear Sir your most obliged 
and most humble servant 
Jno P. Jonezs. 
Tue HonoraBLte Rosert Morris EsQ*. 


John Paul Jones to the Honorable Wm. Carmichael. 
L’ORIENT, August 224 1780. 
I received my Dear Friend, your welcome Letter of the 
17" ult, that came inclosed to Ross.—It is doubly welcome 
1 The Dreer Collection of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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to me, because when you wrote it you had a right to sup- 
pose me to be rather disgusted at the extraordinary events 
that had taken place here.—I can assure you however that 
meeting with little difficulties by the Way, will never be 
able to make me forsake the Road of Honor and publick 
Virtue.—I wish to prove myself no Mock Patriot; and per- 
haps Fortune could not favor me more than by such oppor- 
tunities as I have lately met with. An honest man has re- 
courses within him, that knaves are strangers to.—But I have 
indeed little reason to complain, and many reasons to be 
satisfied. I have attained the particular esteem and attach- 
ment of the first and best Characters of this Kingdom— 
Friendships the most precious that will be mine through 
Life——Within these few Days I have received from his 
Majesty a Sword that is superbe indeed, with this Inscription 
on the Blade “ Vindicati Maris, Ludovicus XVI Remu- 
nerator Strenuo Vindici.” Such a present from such a 
Prince would do Honor to the greatest Admiral in History.— 
It is the first Sword, except the Common kind, that his Maj- 
esty has bestowed.—I have received at the same time the 
strongest and kindest Letter that can be imagined from the 
Minister, in his Majesties Name, expressing his entire appro- 
bation of my Conduct, with his particular personal esteem.— 
This Letter is accompanied with two others: The one, the 
strongest Letter of Recommendation in my favor that is pos- 
ible to the President of Congress; the other to the Chev" de 
La Luzerne, containing the Cross and Institution of Military 
Merit, that his Majesty destines for me, and orders his Minis- 
ter to invest me with after asking and obtaining the per- 
mission of Congress on my arrival in America.—This last is 
an honor that has never before been offered to any Man who 
had not actually served either in the Navy or Army of 
France.—I have been to Blame in not writing to you since 
I was honored with your favor from Cadiz—But I was 
waiting to have got previous possession of your Packet by 
M. Gerarde—It had not come to hand when I took an un- 
intended Journey from hence to Parisin April; and I made 
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my ineffectual applications to Gerard—who said he had sent 
the Packet to Grand, and Grand constantly affirmed he had 
never received it.—Since that time till this moment I have 
been on the Wing, and constantly thought my departure 
near. Besides, I fully expected to hear from you in con- 
sequence of my Letter to you of March 4th. But as you 
take no notice of that Letter, I am in doubt whether you 
have received it, and therefore now enclose a Copy.—There 
is I understand a Board of Admiralty at last appointed.— 
This ought to have been done long ago and a general reform 
should have been made, but as we have now lost, I may say, 
all our Navy, the Board will certainly know whom they 
employ in future.—The affair of Charlestown is too Bad, in 
any light in which I have yet heard of its being placed.— 
I mean with respect to the defence by Sea:—As to the de- 
fence by Land, or the Wisdom or Folly of suffering the 
Troops to be Cooped up in the Town, I shall not pretend to 
Judge. 364 must 406, 868, that 14 has done 514 harm at 
820 by forcing a Correspondence with 819 in which he has 
ungratefully asserted that 298 has broken her 28 with 32 


He has now gone to 354 as he says to do good; but as I 
fear to attempt farther Mischief:—For he told myself in 
May that if the 28 was not soon finished Mr Jay would find 
himself disappointed—it would be too late.—I need not 
recommend to you the utmost exertion to prevent the 
farther success of that Wicked and Conceited Upstart.—If 
742 would now declare for 32 the Cabal would fall to 
nothing and those tools of the 244 would be immediately 
sent to the Devil. I am now nearly on the point of leaving 
Europe. On my arrival in America I will endeavour to 
state the behaviour of that Fellow in a true light so as to 
prevent his doing the States farther Mischief—Every good 
Citizen must resent his abuse of publick confidence.— Write 
me my Friend to Philadelphia.—Tell me freely and openly 
how I can be useful to the Glorious Cause in which I 
VOL, XXIX.—22 
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embarked at the beginning; but, being an officer, I must be 
allowed to keep clear of Party or Cabal.—At the same time 
when I see Upstarts making a misuse of the powers and 
publick confidence with which they are wrongly entrusted, 
I cannot pass over their perfidy in silence.—Present my best 
respects to M' & M™ Jay.—From the Amiable Character I 
have had of that Lady I have a great ambition to be ranked 
among the number of her Friends.—I cannot conclude this 
Letter without expressing my earnest wish to hear of your 
being on terms of confidential Friendship with Bancroft.— 
You know his great abilities and I am much mistaken if he 
has not a great and good Heart.—There is no Man alto- 
gether perfect.—you must consider that he has been neg- 
lected by Congress.—If therefore he thinks his friends in 
that great Council have not supported him as he expected, 
I would not, in your place, be too nice in insisting on having 
done as much as was possible.—In the present Moment he 
appears to give up all Idea of publick employment.—I love 
you both, and would have you as formerly, to continue 
Friends.—I am ever with the most affectionate regard My 
dear Sir 
Your faithful Friend 
and most humble servant 


Jno. P. Jongs. 
Tue Hon.?"2 


WILLIAM CARMICHAEL &c. Madrid. 
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WILTBANK FAMILY RECORD. 


[Copied from Wiltbank Bible, in possession of St. Peter's Church, 
Lewes, Delaware. } 


Judge John Wiltbank, departed this life, 1792 

Mary Wiltbank wife of John Wiltbank, departed this life, 
1795 

Cornelius Wiltbank son of Judge John and Mary Wiltbank 
died 9 November, 1813 

Ann Wiltbank, wife of Cornelius Wiltbank, departed this 
life 9 April, 1801. 

Esther Wiltbank wife of Cornelius Wiltbank, departed this 
life, 1 November, 1802 

John Wiltbank, son of Cornelius and Ann Wiltbank was 
born 23 January, 1795; married Eliza Paynter, A.D. 
1817; died 13 February, 1830 

Cornelius Wiltbank, son of John and Mary Wiltbank, de- 
parted this life 9 November, 1813 

Ann Hudson, wife of Henry Hudson, and daughter of Cor- 
nelius and Ann Wiltbank, departed this life 24 January, 
1812. 

Mary Metcalf, wife of Thomas Metcalf, and daughter of Cor- 
nelius and Ann Wiltbank, departed this life 29 October, 
1814. 

Thomas Metcalf, son of Jehu and Esther Metcalf, departed 
this life, 1 November, 1814 (He survived his loving 
wife only two weeks) 

Robert Wiltbank, son of Cornelius and Ann Wiltbank, de- 
parted this life on Sunday, the 22 January, 1815, at 
the house of his grandfather, Judge John Wiltbank, 
“Dover,” Delaware was buried at the family burial 
ground on Wednesday, 25 January, 1815, (at Tower 
Hill Farm near Lewes). 
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John Wiltbank, son of Cornelius and Ann Wiltbank, de- 
parted this life on Saturday morning, 13 February, 
1830, aged thirty-five years, twenty-one days. Sermon 
delivered by Rev. John Mitchell from Luke 12, 37. 
Buried in Family Ground near Lewes. 

John and Eliza Wiltbank’s first son was born 5 September, 
1818; and departed this life 15" of the same month. 

Samuel Paynter Wiltbank,son of John and Eliza Wiltbank 
was born 19 April, 1820 

John Cornelius Wiltbank, son of John and Eliza Wiltbank 
was born on Tuesday, 15 July, 1823 

Alfred Stockley Wiltbank, son of John and Eliza Wiltbank, 
was born on Saturday, 12 September, 1829 

John Cornelius Wiltbank, departed this life 9 September, 
1829 

Alfred Stockley Wiltbank and Hannah Richards Wolfe 
were married by Rev. John L. M’Kim, 28 January, 1852 

Samuel Rowland, John Paynter and Alfred Stockley, chil- 
dren of Alfred 8. and Hannah R. Wiltbank, all died in 
infancy 

Frank Comly Wiltbank, son of Alfred and Hannah R. Wilt- 
bank was born 9 July, 1859 

Alfred Stockley Wiltbank, M.D. son of John and Eliza 
Wiltbank, departed this life 7 August, 1860 

Comly J. Wiltbank M.D. departed this life 23 December, 
1886. 


Samuel Paynter Sen’. was born 20 October, 1736 

Samuel Paynter, son of Samuel Paynter Sen", was born 25 
August, 1768 

Elizabeth Rowland was born 9 December, 1779 

Samuel Paynter Jun". and Elizabeth Rowland were married 
by the Rev. James Wiltbank, at the house of M* Cor- 
nelius Wiltbank, on Wednesday, 16 March, 1796, at 
four o’clock. That and the next day were remarkably 
stormy days, but it is hoped that prudence and economy 
may render the married life a happy one. 
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Mary Paynter, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Paynter, 
was born 

Mary Paynter and Simon K. Wilson, M.D. were married. 

Samuel I Wilson, son of Simon K. Wilson, and Mary Payn- 
ter was born July 1820; died in 1849. 

Mary P. Wilson, wife of Simon K. Wilson, M.D., and 
daughter -of Samuel and Elizabeth Paynter, departed 
this life 12 November, 1820 

Eliza Paynter, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Paynter, 
was born 8 December, 1798; died 14 November, 1857, 
at Lewes, Delaware 

John Wiltbank and Eliza Paynter were married by the Rev. 
James Wiltbank, on Thursday, 7 August, 1817 

Samuel Rowland Paynter, son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Paynter, was born 

Sarah Paynter, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Paynter, 
died 10 August, 1820. 

John Parker Paynter, son of Samuel and Elizabeth 

Alfred Stockley Paynter, son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Paynter, died aged five years. 

Elizabeth Paynter, wife of Samuel Paynter, departed this 
life 10 November, 1820, aged forty years 

Samuel Paynter departed this life on 2 October, 1845 in the 

78" year of his age. 
«“ With unfeigned regret that we announce the death 
of Ex Governor Samuel Paynter at his residence at the 
Dracot Bridge, Sussex County Delaware, on the 2" inst. 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age”—Delaware 
Journal October 1845 

Comly I Wiltbank was baptized by the Rev. Walter Frank- 
lin at St. Peter’s Church, Lewes, Delaware, 4 August, 
1844, making the seventh generation baptized in that 
church; Sponserd his great-grandfather Ex Governor 
Paynter of Delaware and grandmother, Eliza P. Wilt- 
bank. He was born 12 May, 1844 

J. Comly Jones married, 10 September, 1821 by the Rev. 

M* Meyer, Mary Hillborn, daughter of Joseph and 

Rachel Roberts 
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Rachel Roberts Jones, daughter of Comly and Mary H. 
Jones was born 7 May, 1824 

Samuel Paynter Wiltbank was married to Rachel Roberts 
Jones 4 August, 1842, by the Right Reverend Bishop 
H. M. Onderdonck 

Mary Elizabeth Wiltbank, daughter of Samuel Paynter and 
Rachel Roberts Wiltbank, was born 1 August 

Died at Philadelphia on the 10" day of June, 1845, J. Comly 
Jones aged forty-nine years 

Died on the 23™ February, 1850, Charles B. Jones in the 
seventeenth year of his age 

Died on 7 June, 1860, Mary R. Jones, in the nineteenth 
year of her age 

Died in Philadelphia on 7 August, 1860 D' A. 8. Wiltbank 

of Lewes, Delaware 
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REV. JOHN MARTIN MACK’S NARRATIVE OF A 
VISIT TO ONONDAGA IN 1752. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


{[JoHN MARTIN MACK, for twenty years a Moravian missionary 
among the Indians, was born April 13, 1715, at Leysingen, in Wiirttem- 
berg. In 1735 he accompanied the Moravian colony to Georgia, where 
he remained until 1740, when he was transferred to Pennsylvania, 
where he assisted at the building of the Whitefield school, on the 
‘‘Barony of Nazareth,’’ and was one of the founders of Bethlehem. 
Two months after attending the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Synod” at Germantown, 
in January of 1742, he was appointed assistant in the mission among the 
Mohican Indians at Shecomeco, New York. On September 14 he mar- 
ried Jeannette, daughter of John Rau, of ‘‘The Oblong,” and her 
knowledge of the Mohawk and Delaware dialects rendered her an effi- 
cient assistant in the mission. In October he accompanied Count Zin- 
zendorf on his visitation to the Indians of the Wyoming Valley and 
upper Susquehanna, The following year Mack was transferred to the 
mission at Pachgatgoch, in Connecticut. In April of 1746 he com- 
menced the settlement at Gnadenhiitten, on the Mahoning,—the first 
Moravian Indian village in Pennsylvania,—where his wife died in 1749, 
and which was the field of his labors until 1755. During this interval 
he visited the Indian villages on the Susquehanna yearly, and in 1752 
accompanied David Zeisberger and C. Godfrey Rundt to Onondaga, 
where they were to perfect themselves in the dialects of the Five Nations. 
Mack’s narrative of their journey thither, and his return, follows this 
introduction. In 1756 he visited the Moravian tract in North Caro- 
lina, and on his return to Pennsylvania the year following, he com- 
menced the Indian village of Nain, near Bethlehem. From 1760-1761 
he was again in charge of the mission at Pachgatgoch. In 1762 Mack 
was appointed Superintendent of the mission in the Danish West Indies, 
and while on a visit to Bethlehem in 1770, was consecrated a Bishop. 
Deceased on Santa Cruz, January 9, 1784. A portrait of the old mis- 
sionary by Haidt is in the Archives at Bethlehem. ] 


Saturday, August 12.—We came this afternoon to Wil- 
liam’s Fort,' a Maqua town, where many Indians live, who 


1 The necessity of fortifying this Pass was pointed out for the first time 
in October, 1736, by a number of Indian traders who petitioned the As- 
sembly to erect a fort at “the Carrying Place at the upper end of Mo- 
hawk River.”” When Fort Williams was erected has not been ascer- 
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were baptized by a minister of the church of England, by 
name Ogilby.. We found but few at home. Conrad Weis- 
ser’s son resided here last summer to learn their language.? 
We stayed here but a short time, and then went some miles 
further, and came to a Low Dutchman, where we had very 
good lodgings. 

Sunday, August 13.—We were obliged to rest all day. 

Monday, August 14.—We started on our journey again to- 
day in good spirits. In the afternoon we left the Low 
Dutch, and entered the High Dutch settlements,’ and con- 
tinued through a severe thunder-storm to within eight miles 
of Canajoharie, and lodged with a German. 

Tuesday, August 15.—We set out early, but found walk- 
ing difficult owing to the rain of yesterday, and at 8 o’clock 
reached Canajoharie,* a Maqua Indian town, where Bro. 
David and Post were arrested seven years ago, and carried 
to prison in New York.’ Bro. David showed us the house 


tained. In March of 1756, it was garrisoned by one hundred and fifty 
men with four cannons and commanded by Capt. Williams. Later in 
the year it was destroyed by Gen. Webb on his famous flight from 
Wood Creek. It was succeeded in 1758 by Fort Stanwix, and finally by 
the present city of Rome, Oneida County, N. Y. 

1Rey. John Ogilvie was a native of New York, and a graduate ot 
Yale College. Being a Dutch scholar, he was appointed to the Mohawk 
mission in 1748. Subsequently he succeeded the Rev. Henry Barclay 
as rector of Trinity Church, New York city. Deceased November 26, 
1774. 

?Samuel Weisser, born April 25, 1735. 

’ Dutch settlements were scattered along the Mohawk River, and num- 
bered from thirty to one hundred families in each. 

“An Indian word meaning, ‘‘the pot that washes itself.’’ It was an 
Iroquois town situated on the right bank of the river Mohawk, in what 
is now Montgomery County, N. Y., and on the site of the present town 
of the same name. It was sometimes called ‘‘ Hunter’s Field.’’ 

5In March of 1745, Zeisberger and Christian Frederic Post, one of the 
most adventurous missionaries to the Indians, being desirous of perfect- 
ing themselves in the Mohawk language, were, while on their way to 
the Indian towns, arrested because they had no passes, and also unjustly 
accused of being in sympathy with the French. They were released on 
April 10. 
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in which they then lodged. Very few Indians were to be 
seen, but we learned subsequently, that they were in the 
castle, (which was built during the last war) half a mile 
from the town.' We also learned that a minister preaches 
to them in English through an interpreter.? We did not 
stay here long, but continued for eight miles through the 
woods until noon, when we came to the Great Falls, where 
the settlements again commence. In the afternoon we 
crossed over the river, which was much swollen by the 
rain. Here we met about one hundred Indians, mostly 
from Anajot? and Cayuga,‘ who live at present in these 
parts and dig roots,’ which are very good in all kinds of 
sickness. The Indians sell them to the people hereabouts, 
or exchange them for goods with the traders who come 
from Albany. Towards evening we left the river and 
lodged with an Irishman who has a German wife. We 
had not been here long, before five Oneidas arrived and 
stayed all night. Bro. David [Zeisberger] talked with them 
a long time. 

Wednesday, August 16.—Early this morning we continued 
our journey, and about 10 o’clock reached the last house be- 


1 Fort Canajoharie was situated at the side of the Mohawk River, on 
the right bank. It was built of upright pickets joined together with 
lintels. Small cannon were in position in each bastion. Five or six 
families of Mohawks resided outside of the fort. 

? John Christopher Hartwick, who was born in Saxe-Gotha, January 
6, 1714. He was sent to America to take charge of some Palatine con- 
gregations at Albany and Dutchess Counties, N. Y. Labored succes- 
sively in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and New England. He was 
the founder of the Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. Deceased July 16, 1796. 

5 Anajot, Tuscarora County, N. Y. It was the capital of the Oneidas, 
of the Six Nations, and is called Onnejoust in a French account of Fron- 
tenac’s expedition against the Onondaga Indians written in 1696. It 
was on the main trail from Albany to Onondaga, two days’ journey from 
Wyoming, Pa. 

‘The capital of the Cayugas of the Six Nations. It stood on the site 
of the present town of the same name, on the eastern shore of Lake Ca- 
yuga, in Cayuga County, N. Y. 

5 Kalondaggouh, the Indian word for ginseng. 
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tween here and Onondaga where we found many Indians. 
From here our path is altogether through the woods. The 
man that lives here is a German, and was quite civil to us. 
His people were very anxious to know whither we were 
going, and the object of our visit to Onondaga. The In- 
dians, too, asked us the same questions, whereupon Bro. 
David told them. After being here half an hour the In- 
dians that we met yesterday arrived, and with them the 
chiefs of the Oneidas. They talked with us too, and we 
felt that something would take place here, but we knew not 
what. We heard that a large party of Indians lay drinking 
near the river side about a half mile from here, and near 
where we must cross; it being impossible for us to cross 
anywhere else, owing to the great mountains on both sides. 
We finally determined to remain here and see how it 
would go. 

In the afternoon a chief came to us and inquired as to 
our business in Onondaga. Bro. David told him the whole 
object, but he did not seem satisfied, and left us. During 
the evening the chief of the Oneidas, and a Seneca came, 
and began by saying, that they heard that we were going to 
Onondaga, and then asked us our business there. Bro. 
David replied: “Two years ago Gallichwio' and he visited 
Onondaga, and made a proposition to the Council, which 
he believed they must have heard, as one of chiefs of the 
Oneida was present.” They appeared, however, as if they 
had not heard a syllable of it. Bro. David then related the 
principal heads thereof, when they asked, who had sent us. 
“ T’girhitontie? and his Brethren,” was the reply. Thena 
chief said: “ We two years ago heard much of the Brethren, 
from a man whose name we will not now mention, and he 


1The name means ‘‘a good message,’’ and was given to Bishop Cam- 
merhoff by Shikellmy while on a visit to Bethlehem in April of 1748. 
It was the name of an Oneida chief living at Anajot. 

2The name given to Bishop A. G. Spangenberg by Shikellmy, is a 
Maqua word signifying “a row of standing trees” and was the name of 
a chieftain belonging to the tribe Ochquaeri, i.e., the Bear. 
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told us to beware of them. He told us all kinds of bad 
things of them, and that if any of them ever came to see 
us, we should send them home. Therefore we are not will- 
ing that you should go any further, but to-morrow morning 
you must turn back, and go where you came from.” We 
did all we could to remove their wicked suspicions, and ac- 
cusations, but it was to no purpose. They were very bitter 
and told us several times, “ Don’t you take it upon you to 
go any further, for if you do, you will see what will come 
of it; for we have heard no good of you, and have been 
charged not to let you go any further, therefore you shall 
go back to-morrow.” The Oneida chief who was at council 
two years ago, was not with them. They were continually 
repeating: “ We have been warned of the Brethren, and 
have been told that they have no occasion to learn our lan- 
guage, as other persons are appointed for that purpose.” 
Being convinced that it would be unsafe for us to go any 
further on our journey without their consent, we requested 
the chiefs to meet again to-morrow, and we would keep a 
council with them, to which they consented and left us. 

The Germans in the house overheard the greater part ot 
our conversation, and observed how much the Indians were 
prejudiced against us. One of them said, “It will be im- 
possible for you to go on to Onondaga, for if you do, you 
will endanger your lives. Nine years ago, there were also 
two persons who had a mind to go to Onondaga to learn 
the language, but the Indians sent them back, and if they 
had gone there they would have been killed.” Probably 
they referred to Bro. Anton and Pyrlaeus.' 


1“ Together, we (John Christopher Pyrlaeus and Anton Seyffert) now 
visited the other Mohawk castles, and resolved to go on to Onondaga. 
On arriving at the last white settlement on our way thither, we met a 
sachem of the Six Nations, who, on learning our purpose, opposed its 
execution, first by using dissuasion and then by threatening violence. 
Thus foiled, we returned to Canajoharie, and afterwards set out for 
Bethlehem. This was in the latter part of September, 1743.’’—Memo- 
rials of the Moravian Church, Vol. I, p. 189. 
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Thursday, August 17.—The four Oneida chiefs met this 
morning with twenty of their nation, and a chief of the 
Tuscaroras. We then went to them, when they immedi- 
ately bade us sit down. A chief then arose and said: 
“ The reason that we have so many of our people present, 
is that they may also hear your matters.” We replied, 
“We like it, we are glad to see that our matters will be 
treated publicly—every one may hear them.” Bro. David 
was then called upon to speak concerning the object of our 
journey. He said, “Ye brethren of the Oneidas! We 
are come a great way, sent to you by your brother T’gir- 
hitontie and his Brethren, for no other reason and end, but 
because they love you. Not that we seek your land, as so 
many of you think, for after you are better acquainted with 
us, you will find also, that as we speak to-day, we will speak 
always—ten, twenty, thirty years hence. Therefore it 
grieves us that you don’t know us better.” They all lis- 
tened with great attention. A chief then asked whether 
we had a belt of wampum to the council at Onondaga. 
Bro. David replied, ‘“‘ No, but we have some strings of wam- 
pum.” These were handed to them, and explained accord- 
ing to the instructions given us at Bethlehem.' 

We sat with them upwards of an hour discoursing on 
our matters. After a short consultation among themselves, 
the chief arose and said, “Ye Brethren! We have heard 
your matters, and see that there is in them nothing bad, but 
that your words are good; therefore you may go on to 
Onondaga, and lay your proposals before the council. This 
we chiefs say to you, ye may go in peace, and we are glad 
that we have heard of your affair.” Bro. David said in 
reply, “ We are also pleased that we have had an opportu- 
nity to lay our matters before your chiefs and your people, 
as the covenant we made with the Six Nations, concern 


1 Query.—Was this the string of one hundred and eighty-six white 
beads, given to Zinzendorf by the chiefs of the Six Nations, at the 
house of Conrad Weisser ; when the covenant of friendship was ratified 
in August of 1742? 
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also you.” The chiefs were quite orderly, and at parting 
called us “their Brethren,” and also told us their names, 
being Huyenjot, Hachtachguosde, T’gawio, Onontio, Gun- 
taantie, Kontartie, Satiunganichnarontie, Ognico, Iagotisge- 
nogechtie and Iagothonto the speaker. They also informed 
us that on our way up we must pass through several towns, 
and among the first two Tuscarora towns, where we should 
tell the chiefs that the Oneidas knew of our going to On- 
ondaga. At the last town a chiet would go with us and 
hear our proposals. Upon proposing to them that two 
of their chiefs should go with us, they replied, that it 
was not necessary for they had listened to and know our 
message already, and you may appeal thereto, if you 
are asked about us. We observed, however, that they 
sent out messengers, and soon after learned that they 
were sent to the Cayuga and Seneca Country, to tell the 
chiefs to appear at Onondaga, to hear the message of the 
Brethren. 

When we returned to our land-lord, we found him anx- 
iously waiting to hear how our matter would turn out. 
He asked, “ How is it, must you go back?” We replied, 
“Good friend, we go to Onondaga.” “Ay!” said he, “I 
never would have thought that the Indians would have 
given you leave, for they were so much against it last night. 
I have never yet seen Indians change their minds so soon.” 
We then shook hands with him, going forward through 
the woods. Praises be to the Lamb for faithfully guiding 
us! We found the woods very thick, and the ground in 
many places marshy. By night we reached a fine creek, 
by the side of which we refreshed ourselves, and after a 
happy singing-hour went to rest under the trees. 

Friday, August 18.—Having rested comfortably, we set 
forward early this morning. At noon we met an old Seneca, 
who informed us that he had been appointed by a messenger, 
to accompany us to Onondaga. In the afternoon it rained 
in torrents. Two hours before night we reached Anajot, 
where, finding only a few women at home, we continued on 
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to Ganatisgoa, a Tuscarora town.’ Here we found almost 
thirty houses, large and regularly built, with a wide street 
through the middle of the town. We soon obtained lodgings 
in a hut, and were joined by two old Senecas, who had been 
hunting not far from hence, and were also on their way to 
Onondaga. 

Saturday, August 19.—In the morning, the Tuscarora 
chief, who lives here, came to see us, and told us, that yester- 
day he had received an account of the matters we had to lay 
before the Council at Onondaga, from the Oneidas. Being 
lame and unable to attend the Council, he requested us to 
tell him of our matters, which we did to his great satisfac- 
tion. The Senecas started with us. Before noon we came 
to a few huts, occupied by some Tuscaroras and in the after- 
noon to a town of the same tribe. The Senecas staid here 
all night, and told us that they would overtake us the next 
morning. We went on a little further and lodged in a cold 
and dark wood. Just as we were seating ourselves around 
a fire which we had made, there began such a cracking and 
rattling over our heads, that we did not know in what direc- 
tion to run; and there fell a huge tree close by our fire. 
We thanked our Savior for His protection over us. Before 
going to sleep, we had a “singing hour” together. 

Sunday, August 20.—We were stirring betimes this morn- 
ing. At 8 o’clock the Senecas joined us, and told us that 
they had had bad lodgings; that the Indians were nearly 
all drunk in the town, and some had almost killed one 
another. At noon some Indians belonging to Onondaga 
met us. We then came to a place where many posts were 
standing, from which we concluded that a town must have 
stood there formerly. The old Seneca told Bro. David, that 
when he was a child of eight years of age, Onondaga stood 
on this spot, but was burnt by the French.? In-the after- 


? Noted in Guy Johnson’s ‘‘ Maps of the Country of the Six Nations,” 
1771. 

? The Indians destroyed the town upon the approach of Count Fron- 
tenac, in 1696. 
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noon between 4 and 5 o’clock, we arrived at Onondaga. 
We were taken to the hut of a chief, who was absent and 
did not return until evening. Several chiefs hearing of our 
arrival came to visit us. We also learned that some of the 
chiefs had gone to Canada, and would not return until 
Autumn. 

Monday, August 21.—Many visitors called on us this 
morning; among the number a very old chief, who told us 
that the Council would meet during the day, and would 
listen to what we had to tell them. In the afternoon we 
met the Council, but found only Onondagas present. To 
them we related the object of our visit, and gave them one 
string of wampum after another. When we finished, the 
wampum was returned to us by a chief who said: “ We 
only had a mind to hear what you had to offer; we will let 
all, both Cayuga and Senecas, that are called hither, come, 
and then you shall declare your matter publicly, that they 
may also hear it,” which was according to our desires. 

Then a servant (?) laid an affair relating to the Catawbas 
before the Council. First of all, the servant laid an instru- 
ment, which they use in the time of war, at the feet of the 
chiefs, declaring at the same time, that the Catawbas would 
now fain have full peace with the Six Nations. Next, he 
laid down a pass, which the Catawbas had brought from the 
Governor of Charleston,' sealed with the king’s seal. This 
they handed to Bro. David to read to them. The contents 
of it were to this purport: The governor desired the Six 
Nations to be willing to make peace with the Catawbas, 
assuring them that the Catawbas would faithfully keep to it. 
He also set before them the harm that arises from their 
being at war,—that both were only weakened thereby,—and 
yet they are children of the same land. The governor in 
every article called the Six Nations “ Brethren.” In con- 
clusion, he assured the Six Nations, that the Catawbas were 
true friends of the English. The chief then asked uS what 
we thought of the matter. We replied: “It is good, we 
1 James Glenn, Governor of South Carolina. 
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find nothing bad.” They appeared satisfied with our opin- 
ion, and from their conversation, it is likely a peace will 
soon be coneluded.' All night long it was very noisy, as 
many of the Indians were drunk. 

Tuesday, August 22.—We were awakened early this morn- 
ing by many drunken men and women coming into our hut, 
but when they commenced to fight among themselves, we 
thought it prudent to withdraw, and passed part of the day 
in the woods. In the afternoon one of the Seneca chiefs 
visited us, from whom we learned, that they thought of 
leaving for their town to-morrow. Upon hearing this Bro. 
David went to the Onondaga chief. He began of himself 
to make excuses, that he had been unable to call the Council 
together to-day, because so many Indians were drunk, but 
he hoped it should be done to-morrow. Then Bro. David 
said, “ I have heard that the Senecas that are here will leave 
to-morrow, which we shall not like. We would rather 
that they hear our matters.” The chief then promised to 
speak to the Senecas. After dark the chief came to us and 
told us, that the chief of the Cayugas had arrived, upon 
whom the whole affair had waited, and that the Senecas 
would also stay to attend the Council. 

Wednesday, August 23.—In the forenoon a chief came 
and told us, that at noon the Council would assemble in 
the hut where we lodged, which it did. There were above 
thirty present, among whom were four Senecas, the Cayuga 
chief; the rest belonging to Onondaga. We were placed 
next to the Cayuga chief, as Bro. David understood their 
language best. He was quietly told of the object of our 
visit, and what every string of wampum meant. Then he 
desired the council to attend, and taking the first string of 
wampum, he sang in the Indian manner, the names of all 


1In the Summer of 1750 Conrad Weisser was sent to Onondaga, to 
bring about a treaty of peace between the Catawbas and the Six Nations, 
between whom great enmity had existed for many years, owing to an 
act of treachery on the part of the former. Peace was finally declared 
after Zeisberger and Rundt left Onondaga. 
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our Brethern, mentioning at the same time Bro. Johanan,' 
as a great and mighty man. “These men,” he continued, 
“are sent by Bro. Johanan, T’girhitontie,? T’garihontie,’ 
Anuntschie,‘ and the rest of the Brethren on this side and 
on the other side of the great water, to bring good words 
to the Six Nations. They know that the chiefs of Aquan- 
oschioni* will take all in good part.” Then the string of 
wampum was hung on a pole with the usual Juheh! of all 
present. The second string was then taken up: “ Gallich- 
wio,” continued he, “ had gone home, and that the Brethren 
would let the Six Nations know, how dear he was to us, 
that we loved him much and them also—that he loved the 
Indians very much—that we were unwilling to part with 
him, but we knew that he was gone to God, whom he 
loved much, and therefore he did not grieve. That we 
would liked to have brought the message sooner, but 
several of our chiefs had gone over the great water.” Then 
was this string hung upon the pole, and the council sung 
Juheh! The third string was then held up and he sung as 
follows : “That T’girhitontie, Anuntschie, and Auousacheri,’ 
who was present, had returned from over the great water 
and brought salutations from T’garihontie, and Johanan 
his father.”* Our message being ended, we delivered our 


1 Count Zinzendorf. Under what circumstances or on what occasion 
he received the name of Johanan from the Indians is not determined. 

? Bishop Spangenberg. 

5 Bishop von Watteville. 

* Nathaniel Seidel. This name was given to him by Shikellmy, at 
Bethlehem, in April of 1748. It is a Seneca word signifying ‘‘ the 
head.” 

5 Literally, ‘‘ Makers of Cabins or Wigwams.'’ In a national sense, 
‘* United People.’’ 

6 Bishop Cammerhoff died in April of 1751. 

™ David Zeisberger. Shikellmy gave him this name in June of 1745. 
It is a Maqua word signifying ‘‘on a pumpkin,’’ and was the name of a 
chief belonging to the tribe Anowangoa—i.e., the Tortoise. 

8 Nathaniel Seidel and David Zeisberger returned from a visit to the 
Brethren in Europe, in September, and Spangenberg, in December of 
1751. 
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presents to the Cayuga chief, when he said, “ T’girhitontie, 
Anuntschie and his brethren had sent presents.” These 
were two pieces of linen, each 22 yards, some thread, and 
tobacco. They were laid, being a present, upon a blanket. 
They then conferred together, when two servants took the 
presents and divided them into three parts. Then a chiet 
arose, gave one part to the Cayugas, another to the Senecas, 
and the third to the Onondagas. The latter was again 
divided into two ;—one part for Upper, and one for Lower 
Onondaga. Our strings of wampum were divided in the 
same manner; whereupon the whole was confirmed with a 
loud Juheh! We were then told that the chiefs would 
meet and consider our message, and that they would give 
us an answer to-day. They then took leave, shaking hands 
with us all. 

About four o’clock the council again assembled. We 
were desired again to sit by the Cayuga chief, whereupon 
he took a string of wampum in his hand and lifted it aloft, 
saying, “ We have heard and understood, that our Bro. 
T’girhitontie, Anuntschie and Gallichwio, with those over 
the great water, among whom there is a great man, who 
has the affairs of the Brethren in hand, send good words 
to the Aquanoschioni. Brethren we have heard and un- 
derstand all. We are glad and thankful that they have 
sent Ganachgagregat, Auousacheri, and the white brother 
[Rundt]. It rejoices us to hear, that thou and thy brethren 
are well, and sit in peace by your fires.” Then he 
handed us the string of wampum. Taking up the sec- 
ond string he said: “ T’girhitontie, thou and thy brethern, 
and those over the great water, inform us, that our and 
your Brother, Gallichwio went home a year ago. Now, 
Bro. T’girhitontie, the Aquanoschioni say to thee, use thy 
best endeavors to find us such another person. among thy 
Brethren, for we know that Gallichwio truly loved the 
Aquanoschioni,—in whose heart was no guile.” This was 
confirmed by the whole council with a Juheh! The string 
of wampum was then handed to us. With the third string 
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in his hand, he continued. “Bro. T’girhitontie, thou hast 
let us know, that together with other Brethren, thou hast 
been over the great water, and art now come back, and 
hast brought salutations from our Bro. T’garihontie, and 
his father Johanan. Thou must salute them from us, the 
united Six Nations. Bro. T’girhitontie, thou hast also 
assured us that the brotherhood betwixt us and you stands 
fast, and you hold it fast. We also hold it fast.” Here the 
speaker locked his hands together, and lifted them up; 
showing how firmly they kept the covenant. “Thus. 
minded,” said he, “‘ were all the chiefs of the Six Nations,” 
which was answered to by all present. Then they deliv- 
ered to us the string of wampum. Next he related, that 
Bro. Gallichwio two years ago, made a proposal of two 
Brethren living among them and learning their language; 
«“ And as thou, Bro. T’girhitontie, and thy Brethren, have 
again taken this matter in hand, we think wisely, and have 
sent Bro. Auousacheri, and his white brother, whose 
name we do not know [Rundt];' we are pleased, and 
think that a good work is set on foot thereby. It shall be 
as you desire, as all the chiefs are of the same mind. The 
two Brethren shall live a couple of years among us and 
learn the language that we may tell one another the 
thoughts of our hearts. Then they may go to the Cayugas 
and reside there some months, and also to the Senecas.” 
When he finished, a string of wampum was handed to us, 
and the whole was confirmed with three Juhehs! in which 
we joined. It was suggested that the two brethren should 
visit the houses in the town, and whenever they have an 
opportunity to converse with the Indians. When the 
council meets they may attend, so as to learn the ways and 
manners of the Indians in propounding any matter; that 
when the Brethren have a message for them, they may 
know how to deliver it. The chiefs asked us where we 
wished the two Brethren to live while they remain in Onon- 

1 While residing at Onondaga, Rundt was adopted into the tribe of 
the Tortoise, receiving the name of Thaueraquechta. 
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daga? We replied, “ We have not thought much about it, 
but would leave it to the Aquanoschioni, and take their 
advice.” ‘It is well,” said they, “for we have not consid- 
ered about it, but will do so soon, and give you an answer 
befere Ganachgagregat goes away.” They also spoke about 
the maintenance of the Brethren, and said, “‘ If the Brethren 
will frequently visit in the houses they will be supplied with 
victuals, but especial care shall be taken of them where they 
lodge.” When all was concluded, the servants brought in two 
kettles of boiled Indian corn, when we ate socially together. 

We have been thus far very well and happy, and have 
not seen in any one a dark look, nor heard a contrary word. 
They have acted toward us ina brotherly manner. Even 
the children were quite free with us. We wished that our 
Brethren who are engaged in our work among the Heathen, 
could have been present at the council. 

Thursday, August 24.—This morning we were visited by 
several Indians from the next town, five miles distant from 
here. Some of them were present at the council. The 
women were friendly, invited us to come to their town, and 
gave us apples.’ Our friends the Seneca chiefs returned 
home to-day. Their names are Thagachtatie, Julchcotanne, 
Ataneckenni, Thojanorie—the Cayuga’s Giottononannie. 
The names of the Onondaga chiefs are, Otschinochiatha,? 
the thick ; Ganatschiagajio;* and where we lodge, Garach- 
guntie. In lower Onondaga are these chiefs, Zargonna, 
Ganochronia; and the Tuscarora, Thequalischki. 

Friday, August 25.—Our matters being so far advanced, 
we considered together about the return of Bro. Mack to 
Bethlehem. The head chief sent for us, as he had some- 
thing further to speak about. When we entered his hut, 


1The Iroquois are noted for their extensive orchards above the other 
Indians. 

2In 1754 John Lidius prevailed upon this chief, while intoxicated, 
to sign a deed of sale of the Susquehanna lands to Connecticut. 

*Bishop Cammerhoff and Zeisberger lodged with this chief, during 
their visit in 1750. 
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he bade us sit down, and asked if Ganachgagregat would 
leave to-day. We told him that he would, and that we 
would accompany him to Anajot and then return. He then 
said, “ Very well, we have spoken together concerning the 
residence for the two Brethren, and as soon as they return, 
they may select a house to their own mind, for the doors of 
allstand open. They have full liberty to go where they will, 
and live where they please.” We thanked him, and then 
retired. In the afternoon we visited the chiefs and many 
of the Indians in their huts; and the chief with whom we live 
ordered some victuals prepared for us. Two hours before 
night Bro. Mack set out for Bethlehem, with Bro. David and 
Rundt, who go part of the way. When we had walked six 
miles, we came to a fine creek, by which we staid all night. 
Bro. David caught eight fine trout, which we ate for supper. 

Saturday, August 26.—This morning we start early 
hoping to reach Anajot, which is 45 miles from Onondaga, 
by dusk. The chief called us into his hut, and treated 
us with squashes and pumpkins. After finishing our 
meal, we proceeded on our journey, passing several 
houses and meeting some Indians. Two hours before night 
we came to Ganatisgoa, the second Tuscarora town, but 
found most of the Indians from home, in quest of roots. 
At evening we came near to Anajot, but as we wished to 
be alone together, we selected an agreeable spot, and re- 
mained there all night. 

Sunday, August 27.—Having rested well, we arose early 
and sang some verses. After passing through Anajot, we 
came to a hill about a quarter of a mile beyond where we 
rested. Here we must part. We sang some verses, wept 
like children, and blessed one another—so we parted. 
Bro. David and Rundt on their return will visit in Anajot 
and the Tuscarora towns. My eyes all day long were not 
very dry, and I cannot express what I felt at parting with 
my two Brethren. At night I reached Kash’s.’ 


1Kass. The present town of Schuyler, in Herkimer County, N. Y., 
is built on the Kass farm. 
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Monday, August 28.—To-day I remained here (at Kash’s) 
and visited the Oneidas who live hereabouts. Some of the 
chiefs were very friendly. They gave me something to eat, 
and asked where I had left my companions. When I told 
them, they gave me to understand by friendly looks their 
satisfaction. 

Tuesday, August 29.—In the morning I left Kash’s, and 
went down the Maqua country. Towards night I passed 
through Canajoharie and came, 

Wednesday, August 30, to William’s Fort. Here I learned 
that Conrad Weisser’s son had returned to learn the Indian 
language. I would have visited him, but he was not at home. 

Thursday, August 31.—To-day I passed through Schenec- 
tady to Albany, and came 

Sunday, September 3, to my father-in-law’s, John Rau,’ 
with whom I stayed two days. 

Wednesday, September 6.—I reached Pachgatgoch, when I 
met Bro. Senseman and his wife. The Indian brethren and 
sisters, when they heard of my arrival, came running to see 
their old Martin once more among them.’ I stayed six 
days with them and kept many meetings. 

Wednesday, September 13.—This morning I set out for 
Bethlehem. 

Saturday, September 23.—Between 10 and 11 o’clock this 
morning, I arrived at Bethlehem, well and happy, and was 
received by my Brethren right heartily. I thanked my 
dear Savior for all the grace and protection He had shown 
me and my two Brethren on our journey, and for my safe 
return home. Glory be to God!* 

1 John Rau, a Palatine farmer in ‘‘The Oblong.'’ Mack married his 
daughter Jeannette, September 14, 1742. She deceased at Gnadenhiit- 
ten on the Mahoning, December 15, 1749. Her father died July 2, 
1768, and was buried in the grave-yard of the English meeting-house 
in ‘‘The Oblong,” by Rev. Francis Boehler, who was at this time settled 
in Sichem. 

* Mack had been stationed at Pachgatgoch in 1743. 

’Zeisberger and Rundt arrived in Bethlehem on their return from 
Onondaga, December 15, 1752. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


LeTTers OF Hon. JASPER YEATES TO Hon. JAMES WILSON.— 
PITTSBURGH July 30, 1776. 
D® Sir 

M' Morgan setting off for Ph* we have just wrote to the Committee of 
Congress respecting some Matters wch have occurred tous. I could not 
have had a better Conveyance for a private Letter to you. 

Mr. Harvey arrived here on the 20“ Inst, & Mr. Montgomery & my- 
self on the Satdy following. I waited in Carlisle a Week for Mr. M. a 
sore Leg preventing him from riding. You will perceive by our joint 
Letter that the Treaty is deferred until September. I was much afraid 
at first that this Delay arose from the Desire of the Indians to discover 
what might be the Events of the Campaign before they would come in. 
Our Agent informs me of the Contrary & is confident that there will be 
a very large Treaty. 

You may recollect that sometime ago the Convention of Virginia Re- 
solved that 200 Indians should be inlisted by John Gibson in the Service 
of that Colony. It seems they lately left the Execution of this Resolve 
to Mess Walker & Harvey, who are impowered to determined on the Pro- 
priety of the Measure! If the joint Commissioners are to confine them- 
selves to a mere Alliance of Peace, wch I sincerely hope may be the Case, 
what a ridiculous Contrariety will arise should it be judged eligible to 
put the Virg* Resolve into Execution? The Savages must laugh at our 
Conduct. At present Iam determined for my own Part, to repel the 
Measure with all my Might, should it be attempted at the Treaty. 

The Convention of the antient Dominion have recommended a tem- 
porary Line to our Representatives ; I will endeavour to send you the 
Boundaries they contend for. I most devoutly wish, that the Troops at 
this Fort, as well as at the Canawey, Wheeling & Kittanning were on 
the Continental Establishment. It would prevent undue Influence & 
put Matters on a more equal Footing than they now are. The Commit- 
tee of Westmoreland have resolved to put two more Companies in Pay 
& have appointed Officers for that Purpose on the Frontiers. Virginia 
has appointed Comm"™ to try the Validity of Claims under Indian 
Sales, & for this end to search for Testimony to invalidate them. How 
they will proceed, I know not, nor what Effect their Determinations will 
have. 

We shall be forced to exceed greatly the 10,000 Dollars voted by Con- 
gress for this Department. I could never have conceived the exorbitant 
Prices demanded for Indian Goods. No Patriotism in Trade, Methinks ! 

Will you be good enough to forward to us the Resolves of Congress re- 
specting the ensuing Treaty, & of our Appointment properly authenti- 
cated? I know not how the Pulses of the Virginians may beat. 

I beg my Compliments to our Friend Ned Biddle. I shall be rejoiced 
to hear of his Recovery. Believe me to be D* Sir 

Your very affect. Hble Serv‘. 
HONBLE JAMES WILSON EsQ®. J. Y. 
In Philad*. 
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P.S. 

The Boundaries of a 14" new independent Government stiled Westsy]- 
vania in the American Confederacy as described in a pompous Memo- 
rial intended for Congress, are 

‘‘ Beginning on the Eastern Bank of the Ohio opposite the mouth of 

‘‘the Scioto & running thence in a direct Line to the Owasioto Pass, 
‘thence to the Top of the Allegheney Mountain, thence with the Top 
‘of the said Mountain to the Northern Limits of the Purchase made 
‘‘from the Indians in 1768 at the Treaty of Fort Stanwix thence with 
“the st Limits to the Allegheney or Ohio River & thence down the s* 
‘« River as purchased from the s* Indians at the s* Treaty of Fort Stanwix 
‘*to the Beginning.’’— 
Since my writing the above I am informed the Memorial to Congress is 
to be laid aside, & that an advertisement has been published dividing 
the People of the new Government into Districts & desiring them to 
choose Convention Men who are forthwith to meet & appoint Delegates 
to represent them in Congress. How shockingly are the People here 
divided? And to what ridiculous Lengths are not most of them hasten- 
ing? 

I cannot procure you the Convention Boundaries mentioned in my 
Letter, but thus far Iam well informed that the temporary Line to be 
established reaches tothe Bullock 7 miles from hence—the wrong Way. 

Aug* 1. 1776. 
4. 7. 
PITTSBURGH Augt. 31. 1776. 
lo’clock A. M. 
D= Sir 

It is highly probable I shall have but little Time to communicate my 
private Sentiments to you by the Bearer hereof, [Thos. Girty] if I do 
not seize this late Hour for that Purpose. 

You will be informed by our joint Letter, which accompanies this, of 
the Intelligence we have received from the Indian Country. It is not a 
little alarming to us here, with a Garrison of scarce 100 Men, & little 
ammunition & Provisions fitting for a Siege. If a general Indian War 
takes Place, the Consequences must be very dreadful to a People who 
have made no Preparation for it. Weshall in the mean while take every 
Precaution to secure the Frontiers & put ourselves in a Posture of Defence. 
We shall write to the Committees of Westmoreland & Bedford to hold 
their Militia in Readiness & to Col. M°Coy to march his new raised 
Forces immediately to Kittanning. Will it not be proper for the present 
to dispense with the Resolve of Congress as to his taking Posts & erect- 
ing Forts at Presque Isle & Le Beuf? Will it not divide his Troops too 
much & accelerate a War by giving Umbrage to the Indians? 

It was a Capital Error to refer the Time of Holding the Treaty to the 
Wiandots. I have thought so ever since I came here, & so told M' Mor- 
gan. It has afforded ample Room tothe different ministerial Officers to 
temper with, & alienate the minds of the Savages from our Interests. 
Should an Indian War take Place, I cannot but attribute it chiefly to 
the artful Endeavours of Lieut. Gov’ Henry Hamilton. He was late 
Secretary to Gov’ Carleton & by him put to Detroit from Canada. I am 
told he isa Man of Abilities & great Address by one who knew him 
well, while a Capt" of the 15" Regt. 

It appears to me absolutely necessary that our Garrisons at this Place, 
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the big & Little Kanawa & Wheeling should be immediately reinforced 
& fresh Supplies of Provision and Ammunition sent thither. If the In- 
habitants once get alarmed, there will be no Stopping of their Flight, & 
the Country will be soon depopulated. We shall in a few Days be en- 
abled to determine the Truth or Falsehood of the Accounts we have re- 
ceived, & if we find we cannot cultivate a Peace with the Indians, we 
must endeavour to be useful in carrying on a War: We shall not give 
over Thoughts of the former, until we are fully convinced of its Imprac- 
ticability. Do use your Endeavours to have Mr. Morgan put off imme- 
diately to us, if he has not set out before this reaches you. We want 
some one here to superintend the Conduct of the Indians, & to watch 
their motions narrowly. 

We have received your letter by Mr. Campbell, but must defer an- 
swering it until another Conveyance offers. Iam D* Sir much fatigued. 

Y' affectionate Humble Serv‘ 

HonBLE JAMES WILSON EsQ®. J. Y. 


Two LETTERS OF COLONEL FRANCIS JOHNSTON, FIFTH PENN- 
SYLVANIA CONTINENTAL LINE, TO GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE.— 


[Francis Johnston, born in 1748, was a son of Alexander Johnston, of 
New London township, Chester county, Pennsylvania. As a young man, 
he took an active and earnest part, with his friends and neighbors, in 
their opposition to the oppressive measures of Great Britain, and, in 
July of 1774, was one of the delegates from Chester County to the Pro- 
vincial Convention, held in Philadelphia. In December following, he 
was chosen a member of the County Committee to carry into execution 
the Association, recommended by the late Convention. This Committee 
met generally at Richard Cheyney’s in East Caln township and David 
Cowpland’s in Chester, and we almost invariably find Anthony Wayne 
presiding, and Johnston acting as Secretary. A Committee of Observa- 
tion and Correspondence was also formed. In January of 1775, he again 
represented the county in the Provincial Convention held in Philadel- 
phia, and was one of its three secretaries. When Wayne’s Fourth 
Pennsylvania Battalion was formed, Johnston was commissioned its 
lieutenant-colonel January 4, 1776, and it was he, with five companies 
of the battalion, which arrived at Ticonderoga on July 17th, who 
brought the first copy of the Declaration of Independence to the Northern 
Army. On the expiration of the term of enlistment of the battalion, in 
January of 1777, he was appointed colonel and recruited the Fifth 
Pennsylvania Continental Line, largely from his old regiment, and par- 
ticipated with it in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, 
and Stony Point. Under the army rearrangement of January 17, 1781, 
Colonel Johnston was retired, and in April following was appointed 
Receiver General of Pennsylvania, and became a resident of Philadel- 
phia. In October of 1810 he was chosen high sheriff of the city. He 
died February 22, 1815, at his residence on Pine Street, and was survived 
by his wife Alice, a daughter Mary Erwin Renshaw, and a son, Alex- 
ander Washington Johnston. ] 


Lone ISLAND, June 14, 1776. 
My DER COLL. 
My endeavors to procure Arms, for the remainder of our Regiment, 
still prove unsuccessful ; I employ myself constantly in passing from this 
place to Head-Quarters ;—His Excellency’s patience is almost exhausted, 
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and indeed there is scarce a Genl. Officer who does not look upon me as 
their evil Genius. 

I begin now to lose my Spirit wholly, & am fearful in a short time 
shall have but little relish for the Service; most certain I am, I shall 
not continue 6 Months longer in the Service without Arms. 

There is yet one resource left, but whether that will avail us I know not ; 
it is more than probable I shall know by Saturday next.—Capt. Putnam 
by order of the Genl. is gone to Boston, for the Carbines which Mugg- 
ford took; I have a half promise of being supplied with these—if I 
should fail here, I shall then be reduced to this irksome Dilemma, either 
to man some of the Fortifications, on this Island, with our people, 
arm’d with Spears, or be compell’d to leave the Camp in dudgeon. 

It is more than probable we shall have the Enemy here, in the course 
of a Week—we keep constantly upon the look out, tho’ I am fearful we 
are not sufficiently attentive, more especially, when I consider myself to 
all intents, in an Enemie’s Country. The Tories far exceed the Whiggs 
here, both in point of number as well as Influence—their impudence is 
unparrallel’d, particularly on this Island.—They have lately taken so 
much wig upon them as to destroy a Whig’s Orchard root and branch, 
However, some few spirited Whiggs play’d the Devil with the Tories 
yesterday, in N. Y.—they made a number of them ride upon sharp 
Rails, up and down the City, to the great detriment & injury of their 
lower Regions—to-morrow it is propos’d to serve the Tories on this 
Island, in the like manner, or perhaps worse. 

It is likely before this reaches you, that you will be acquainted with 
Genl. Gates & Col. Mifflin’s promotions—the first to the rank of a Major, 
the latter to that of Brigr. Genl. The House of Assembly in our Prov- 
ince, have directed their Delegates in Congress, to declare an Inde- 
pendancy, if they think proper. We have had great Dissentions there, 
about this and a Convention, they are likely to subside. The Congress 
have ordered ten thousand Militia to be immediately rais’d & taken into 
pay in Penna. & a proportionable number in the other Colonies, as a 
flying Camp. 

An Express this moment has arrived from Philada., by which we 
learn, that Howe & his Red Coats will pay us a Visit immediately. 
Our Arms thro’ the Army in general, are not in fighting order, we for 
our parts have nothing but damned Zomahawks—the N. E. troops are un- 
healthy—added to this, we want a large reinforcement,—under all these 
difficulties we will fight them & leave ye issue with Providence. Canada 
I fear is lost ; our people have behav’d like Poltroons & Cowards, pray 
give me an acct. of this matter with precision—Write me by every 
opportunity—Give my sincere respects to my friend Robinson and the 
other Gentn. 

Yours &c., 
F. JOHNSTON. 


May 1780. 


Dr. GENERAL. 

There never was a time which demanded the united exertions of 
America more than the present, nor was there a time which more seri- 
ously required the assistance of all ranks of Officers, in order to put the 
Soldiers in good humour & keep our little Army together. 

You can have but a faint Idea of the sufferings we have undergone 
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for want of Provisions, and indeed our supplies of Shoes, Money, Shirts 
&c. (things by the by essentially necessary for the appearance as well 
as the very existence of the Soldier) have been extremely scanty. Dis- 
agreeable as our situation is, and distant as the prospect appears of being 
put on a more respectable footing, yet we are perpetually on Duty & 
constantly manoeuvering. 

In these matters the Inspector General, Baron Steuben, takes the lead, 
I cannot but say, that his attention to Duty, his indefatiguable perse- 
verance, his zeal for the service & his military knowledge entitle him to 
the applause of the whole Army.—My Dear General would you were 
here, for tho’ such a respectable Body of Infantry cannot be formed this 
Campaign, as you are justly entitled to command, nor do I know whether 
any Corps of Infantry will be formed at all, yet your Country would 
reap advantages from your presence & I should esteem myself happy 
in your resuming your former command. This no doubt would be 
irksome to you, but My Dear General consider the circumstances of the 
Army, the alarming consequences which threaten your Country & let 
that true military principle have its due weight with you, which has 
always marked your Character—I mean that of sacrificing your feelings 
to the good of your Country, & even submitting to inconveniences tho’ 
repugnant to a laudable ambition. 

Believe me your return to the Army is soon expected, & tis hoped you 
will command your old Brigadier, if none other more honorable, can 
with propriety be pointed out. I have heard the sentiments of divers 
officers on this subject, they all agree, that tho’ your inclination cannot, 
yet your Duty will point out the necessity of resuming thiscommand. I 
write you this with the honest sincerity ofa friend and the candour of a 
brother officer—with the same sincerity & candour, I know you will 
answer me, which I pray may be soon. My Compts to all my good 
friends ; Mrs. Johnston & Col. Robinson beg leave to greet you well. 

I am Dear General, 
With Esteem, Yours &c. 
F. JOHNSTON. 


A Very Dark GENEALOGY.—Among the negro slaves given by 
their owners to Bishop A. G. Spangenberg, who was superintending the 
Moravian movement in Pennsylvania, and then given their freedom, 
were two who for many years were residents of Bethlehem. 

Ofodobendo Wooma alias York, baptized Andrew, was a native of Ibo, 
Africa. When still young he was sold from place to place until 1741, 
when he was brought to New York city and purchased by a Hebrew, 
who sold him to Thomas Noble, a prominent merchant, and one of the 
Trustees of the Charity School, founded by Whitefield in Philadelphia, 
who had him educated. In November of 1746 he was sent to Bethlehem, 
and in February of the following year was baptized, and presented to 
Spangenberg. He died March 13, 1779. 

Beulah, of the Popo nation, was captured by slavers when ten years 
of age, and finally was brought to Philadelphia, where she was bought 
by Charles Brockden, Recorder of the Province for many years, and a 
member of the Moravian congregation. After the death of his wife, she 
was sent to Bethlehem, where she was baptized in May of 1748, and 
given the name of Magdalena. In 1762, she was married to Andrew, 
and by him had three children, who died before their parents. She died 
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January 4, 1820. The following is a copy of Brockden’s deed of man- 
umission preserved in the Archives at Bethlehem. 

To the Faithful in Christ Jesus our Lord God and all other People, I 
Charles Brockden of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, Gentleman, send Greeting :— 

WHEREAS many years ago I bought and purchased with my own 
monies a certain negroe girl, which I think is of the Kingdom or Country 
of Angola, in Africa, and which I called Beulah, but at her Baptism at 
Bethlehem, in the County of Bucks, in the said Province, received the 
name of Magdalena. The cause of which Purchase of her was not with 
any intention of worldly gain by continuing her in Slavery all the days ot 
her Life, but partly for the service of my dear wife Susanna, who is since 
deceased, and partly in Mercy to prevent other persons from buying her 
for filthy lucre’s sake without any regard to her everlasting Interest, I 
therefore as soon as I well could, sent the said Negroe to the Congrega- 
tion of the United Brethren at Bethlehem aforesaid who were so kind to 
take her under their care, which was five years ago or thereabouts, where 
she hath abode with my good-liking ever since, and I hope and believe 
hath by the Brethren’s care and instruction received Faith in our 
blessed Savior Christ Jesus, and an Interest and nearness to and in 
the Merits of his sufferings and death. I have nevertheless always 
declined makeing any Sale or Alienation of my right and property to 
her personal service even unto any of the Brethren aforesaid from this 
consideration, viz‘. I have considered my Property in her by the 
Providence of God to be only a Depositum or Trust committed to my 
care, and as the members of the aforesaid Brethren frequently travel 
Abroad by Land and Sea, and one cannot foresee all Events, and as the 
poor Negroes or Affricans are generally made slaves of by every Nation 
and Religion of the Europeans into whose Hands or power they fall— 
Therefore should I part with my Right and Property aforesaid abso- 
lutely I should thereby put it out of my power to reclaim her, and on 
the other side, I would for the cause above setforth prevent my Heirs 
Executors or Administrators after my Decease, as well as others, to 
infringe the Liberty of my said Negroe woman Beulah, now called 
Magdalena, or of her children, if please God she shall have any, I have 
therefore devised the Expedient of manumising her and her children 
absolutely with and under the Power of my Revocation, and making 
null and void that manumission if I myself shall think fit to Revoke it 
in my Life Time, and not else. 

Now Therefore Know Ye. That for the causes and considerations so 
amply set forth as abovesaid, and for and in consideration of the good 
service of my said Negroe Woman Magdalena (formerly called Beulah), 
performed unto my said first wife Susanna and therefore unto me, I have 
manumised, emancipated and released, and by these Presents to all 
Intents and Purposes in the Law whatsoever, Do manumise, emanci- 
pate and release her my said Negroe Woman Magdalena Together with 
all her offspring or children, which by the good Providence of God she 
may happen to have and bear after her marriage (which marriage I fully 
leave to the discretion of the Congregation aforesaid) And all my 
Estate, Right, Title, Property and Interest of in and to her the said 
manumised Negro Slave Magdalena and her posterity or children for- 
ever So that my Heirs Executors or Administrators, nor any of them 
shall not or may or can by any way or means have claim, challenge, or 
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Demand her the said Negro Magdalena or her children, or any of them 
or their or any of their service But thereof and therefrom shall be 
utterly excluded and debarred forever by virtue hereof—Provided 
always nevertheless that If I the said Charles Brockden shall at any 
time hereafter during my lifetime Revoke this manumission, emancipa- 
tion and Release by any Deed or Writing under my Hand and Seal 
duly executed in the presence of two or more creditable Witnesses— 
Then this present writing, Manumission Emancipation and Release 
shall become utterly Null, void and of non effect as if the same had 
never been made. 

In Witness whereof I the said Charles Brockden have hereunto and 
unto one other writing or Duplicate of the same Tenor or Date, set my 
hand and seal Dated the third day of March in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two (1752), I added the words 
marriage, Discretion of the, with my own hand before ye sealing and 
Delivery. 


Sealed and delivered 

in the presence of us. 
Thomas Davis, 
Josiah Jackson, 
Tim? Horsfield, 
J. Okely. 


CHARLES BROCKDEN [Seal] 


LETTER OF GENERAL JOHN ARMSTRONG, 1758.'— 

CARLISLE, 8% July 1758 
VERY DEAR SIR 

I receiv’d your fayour with my Brothers Ill judg’d letter inclos’d, 
together with a few lines to Major Jaminson. 

I have the most tender sympathy of your harras’d state of life, and 
pity you more than any man this day living, yet desire sincerely to thank 
God, for your life & usefulness at a time when Zeal, Activity, Prudence, 
and Probity is so much wanted.—it is the fate of the meanest of your 
friends to labour day by day under a fresh Burthen without any near 
prospect of release, and that under the disadvantage of a slow mind & a 
stammering tongue, we have this both for comfort and the Principal part 
of pay namely the Consequence of our Actions & a good degree of acquit- 
tance in our anxious breasts. 

I hope things will go on tolerably well as to our main affair, now the 
General is come ; but thro’ not being compleat in necessarys, the various 
Drafts and detachments to be made for the protection of the Frontier, 
and support of the Chain of Communication, together with many un- 
foreseen difficulties that must occur upon the Convention of such a 
number of undisciplin’d people gives us very full employ. The General 
has determin’d to leave near five hundred Men East of Susquehanah, 
to Garrison Augusta, and guard the Frontier. A Subaltern & 25 men 
to attend the Governor posted with you in Philadelphia. 

You desire the Reasons of Georges sending down his Commission—it 
was owing to Sir John St. Clairs ordering him in Arrest, on the Com- 
plaint of a Sergeant, (to whome George had given a Box on the side ot 
the head for some neglect or other) without hearing George, together 
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with sundry blustering threats out of the usual mode of treating an 
officer—this tho’ a matter with which Sir John shou’d not have troubled 
himself before I had heard it, I put up with, but found that Gentlemans 
rash and extraordinary manner of treating the officers of the new Levys 
under my particular care & command, together with his ingrossing the 
detail of the Troops which belongs to every Colonel or Commander of a 
Core that I.was oblidg’d to resent the Conduct upon which a quarrel 
ensu’d betwixt us, in the Course of which, Sir John, after appointing 
parson Barton to preach, he stop’d him again in the time of reading 
prayers, but soon found his Error, & he and the parson join their Forces 
to England—I’m oblidg’d to stop giving you this disagreeable detail. I 
hear the General has made all this matter square, tho’ I have not had 
time to speak one sentence to him on the subject—Sir John is now very 
Polite, the Capts. Reed & Mountgomery want little but horn hair & 
hoof- we have most of the Drafts made and sent from this place 
with the utmost dispatch—a Sergt and about 20 of Capt. M°Clungs 
Company Mutiny’d on acct. of their Capt. being appointed to stay at 
some post—the Sergt. only will be punish’d but not with death I sup- 
pose.—I have yesterday by Order of the General wrote to Governor 
Sharp for Sixty Blankets, we are extreamly put to for Kettles and some 
Companys will be oblidg’d to wait their coming from Philadelphia. 
Canteens also will be much wanted and these the Men would buy but 
cant’t get them. 

about thirty five men, the best of each company are Drafted to go for- 
ward, and the residue to stay upon the Eastern Frontier, and Garrison 
some posts on this side Susquehanah—this perplexing Duty being near 
Over I expect orders every Moment to join my own Battalion—in short 
our new Levys all things considered, both do, and appear very well, 
except those high Genious’s Reed & Mountgomery & the men Drafted to 
stay who are in Sundry Companys, none of the best——Reed is ap- 
pointed to his own Frontier if he shou’d confine himself too much to his 
own borders, I hope the Governor will Castrate him, as much cannot be 
expected from his breed—Mountgomery is sent to Shamokin—I have 
kept fair weather with all those people, and excused their foibles where 
and when Convenient—the Genera] is very well pleas’d with most of 
them, ’tis three or four days since I began this letter, and five sundry 
times have I been oblig’d to lay it aside—I question whether you’d 
understand over the half of it. I doubt not parson Barton will write 
you some very high Charge against me like Sacrilege &. I have 
neither time nor inclination to trouble you with a detail of his conduct, 
only that it is still very extraordinary, for the Publicks and your sake, 
I have not Open’d his Conduct nor Character to the General—he is at 
present quiet & I don’t trouble my head with him, he won’t suffer him- 
self to be called a Chaplain to the Battalion nor Act under the Governors 
Commission, but has procur’d a kind of Liberty from the General to go 
on the Expedition a Voluntier, the Officers of the third Battalion has 
for themselves & Men, asked of the General a Chaplain of the same 
Principles & Denomination with themselves the General has Order’d 
them to pitch on whome they please, and he will appoint him, they ask 
Bay & it’s said he is gone to Mary-land upon hearing he wou’d not be 
appointed. Beatty is up at Rea’s Town, Steel sets out this day or to 
Morrow. I suppose the General will leave this place in three days or 
thereabout this is the 12th Inst. the General has promis’d and Major 
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Jaminson has wrote, to have his Commission made out for my Battalion. 
Commissary Young is come up, and I believe has deliver'd George his 
new Commission—I have received Mine and shall write the Governor 
before I leave this place, your paragraph respecting Mr. Hamilton, is 
very agreeable—I am dear Sir, with the utmost respect & Esteem your 
Most Humble Servt. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG 
P. 8. do not shew this 
letter to any person. 


HEssELiIus FAMILY.—I am indebted to Mr. William Oswald Dundas, 
a descendant of Gustavus Hesselius, for the following additions to the 
notes on the family printed in the Magazine for April, 1905. Mary 
Young, widow of John Hesselius, died June 14, 1820, aged 81. She 
had by John Hesselius, seven children: (1) Henrietta Maria, born 
March 4, 1764; died young. (2) Gustavus, born November 25, 1765 ; 
died young. (3) Henrietta, born January 15, 1768; died young. 
(4) Charlotte, born June 14, 1770. (5) Caroline, born June 9, 1773; 
married March 5, 1795, Judson Claggett ; married, secondly, Dr. Elisha 
De Butts. (6) Elizabety Dulany, born February 2, 1775. (7) John, 
born 1777 ; married February 25, 1799, Mary Wharton Williams ; died 
November, 1804. Mary Wharton Williams Hesselius was born Febru- 
ary 15, 1778, and died January 23, 1857. They had two children: 
(1) Mary Young, married William H. Dundas, brother of James Dun- 
das, of Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. (2) Rachel, married 
Dr. Sidney William Smith. Mr. William Oswald Dundas is the son of 
Mary Young Hesselius and William H. Dundas. 

CHARLES HENRY Hart. 


STATE OF BRITISH FORCES AND DIsposiITION, Sept. 11, 1777.— 
At the upper Ford under the command of L* Cornwallis. 


2 Rg* British Guards , 
$ Db Lt Infantry } 1740 Killed & wounded 612 


2 Brigade British 2240 360 

1 Do Hessians 800 60 

Fargarsons Riflemen 80—4860 46—1078 
Middle Ford under command of Major Gen’! Gray. 

2 Battallions of Guards 500 

2¢ & 42° Regt Highlanders 700 

2° & 71" Do 700—1900 





Lower Chads ford under the command of Kniphausen. 
2 Brigades British consisting 


4%, 5, 10, 15, 23, 27, 28, 40 > 2240 580 

49, & 55". 

1 Brigade Hessians 800 28 

Queen’s Rangers 480—3520 290— 898 
Total 10280 Total 1976 


Lost at Brandy Wine Sept 11, 1777. 

The above is a true copy of a return found in one of the British 
officers’ Marquees at the time of the engagement at Germantown, Oct. 
4, 1777. 
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THE ACTIONS AT BRANDYWINE AND PAOLI, DESCRIBED BY A 
BRITISH OFFICER. — 


[The following account of the actions at Brandywine and Paoli, was 
found in the British camp at Germantown, October 4, 1777. Original 
MS. in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. ] 


From the Camp on the Field of Battle near Dilworth, on the heights 
of Brandy Wine, September 11" at night. 

I shou’d have written to Thee o Imperiel—consider the pain of the 
contusion! What excessive fatigue—a rapid march from 4 o’clock in the 
morning till four in the eve, when we engaged—till Dark we fought. 
Describe the Battle—’Twas not like those of Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane. Thou has seen Le Bruns paintings and the Tapestry perhaps at 
Blenheim—are these natural resemblances? pshaw—quoth The Captain 
in un mot. There was a most infernal Fire of cannon & musketry, most 
incessant shouting—incline to the right! incline to the left! halt! 
charge &c. The balls ploughing up the ground. The Trees cracking 
over ones heads. The branches riven by the artillery— The leaves 
falling as in autumn by the grapeshot. The affair was general. The 
Misters on both sides shew’d conduct. The action was brilliant. Mr. 
Washington retreated (i.e. ran away) and Mr. Howe remained Master of 
the Field. We took ten pieces of cannon & a Howitzer—8 were brass— 
the other two iron of a new construction. I took a high cap lined with 
fur which I find very comfortable in the now ‘‘not Summer evenings 
in my Tent.” A ball glanced against my ancle & contused it. For 
some days I was lifted on Horseback in Men’s Arms—understand, I do 
not write from the Camp on the Field of Battle &c., &c., neither do I 
write inthe month of September. Since the above Date I have been in 
a more bloody affair. 

At midnight on the 224 of Septm™ the Batt which I serve in (the 2¢ 
of Light Infantry) supported by Three Regiments & some Dragoons, 
surprised a Camp of the Rebels consisting of 1500 men & bayoneted (we 
hear) from 4 to 500. The affair was admirably conceived and executed. 
I will (as it is remarkable) particularize—I was relieved from picquet 
at Sunset (the preceding sunset I mounted) and was waked at nine at 
night to go on the bloody business. The men were ordered to unload— 
on no account to fire. We took a circuit in Dead silence. About one 
in the morning fell in with a rebel vadet (a vadet is a Horse Centenel) 
who challenged three times and fired. He was pursued but escaped. 
Soon after two foot Centrys challenged and fired—who escaped also. 
We then marched on briskly still silent—our Company was advanced 
immediately preceeding a Company of Riflemen who always are in front— 
a picquet fired upon us at the distance of fifteen yards miracuously with- 
out effect. This unfortunate Guard was instantly dispatched by the 
Riflemen’s swords. We rushed on through a thick wood and received a 
smart fire from another unfortunate Picquet, as the first instantly mas- 
sacred. We then saw their wigwams or Huts partly by almost extin- 
guished light of their fires & partly by the light of a few stars & the 
frightened wretches endeavouring to form, we then charged. For two 
miles we drove them now and then firing scatteringly from behind fences 
Trees &c. The flashes of the pieces had a fine effect in the night—then 
followed a dreadful scene of Havock. The Light Dragoons came on 
Sword in Hand—the shrieks, groans, shouting, imprecations, depreca- 
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tions, the clashing of swords & bayonets &c., &c. (a0 firing from us & 
little from them except now and then a few as I said before scattering 
shots) was more expressive of Horror than are the Thunder of the artil- 
lery &c on the Day of action. They threaten retaliation, vow that they 
will give no quarter to any of our Battalions—We are always on the ad- 
vanced Post of the army—our present one is unpleasant—our left too 
open & unguarded. We expect reinforcements. 

There has been firing this night all round the Centrys, which seems 
as they endeavour to feel our situation. I am fatigued & must sleep. 
Coud’st Thou sleep thus? No more than I cou’d act Sir Wildair in a 
ship on fire—nor I at first (entre nous) but Tyrant Custom &c., yet my 
rest is interrupted—I wake once or twice, my Ear is susceptible of the 
least noise. 

Mr. Washington by the account of some come in today is eighteen 
miles distant with his main Body [Pennypacker’s Mills]—they also say 
He intends to move nearer us resolved to try the event of another Battle. 
He has been reinforced. Before the action of the 11th. of Sept™ & the 
nocturnal bloody scene our Battalion had a skirmish with Gen' Maxwell’s 
light Troops whom we drove from a very strong pass on the Iron Hills. 

N. B. I write from Camp near Beggarstown [Germantown] seven 
miles distant from Philadelphia, which is garrisoned at present by the 
British & Hessian Grenediers under Lord Cornwallis—I have been there 
once—it is a fine environ. 


Octob’ 2%, midnight, in my Tent. 


LETTER OF CoL. ZENEAS MAcKAY TO CoL. WILSON, 1775.— 
PITTSBURGH 8 Noy 1775. 
Sir. 

I have done myself the pleasure of informing you in a former Letter 
of the Tragical scene exhibited at this place on the Memorable 30th of last 
October, about 8 o’clock in the evening. I could not at that time give 
you the particulars of what happened after Aston was killed & Mr. 
Smith’s leg being broke, nor even the circumstances attending that 
scene, but purpose now to do it, from the best authority the place can 
afford. 

The mob accompanied with the two Butlers, Capt Nevel & Mr. Smith, 
passing by Thompson’s Redoubt, Nevel proposed to go in search of a 
Magistrate to the Fort, which Mr. W™ Butler (who had by this time 
Rec’ a Blow from Aston on his broken Collar Bone) objected to saying 
he Nevel’s leaving the multitude would be attended with Dangerous 
Consequences, considering the outrageous humour they were then in. 
Mr. Smith Readily joined in opinion with Butler, offered his service to 
go instead of Nevel, whose leave he obtained for that purpose, as did 
appear next day upon the oaths of Capt Nevel & Lieut. Waggoner, who 
was also present at the time, & Mr. Smith did set off towards the Fort, 
when George Aston who was one of the Ringleaders of the mob, and 
some small distance behind Nevel & Smith followed him up, saying 
God Dame you Smith what makes you be so officious & with that struck 
Smith on the side of the head & Eye, and with the Force staggered Mr. 
Smith so that he fell into a Clayhole a step or two just before him, 
where he fell, but soon Recovered himself and drew his Dirk, which 
whether observed by Aston or not judge you, from Aston’s own words at 
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the time, as Declared upon oath next day viz. if you are for that play 
come on Smith, who was under Aston on the face of the hill, made a 
lung at Aston with his Dirk, and by all probability with eagerness to get 
at Smith, Aston found himself upon the point, which went 5} inches 
through his Body, of which he Died immediately, then the mob, in 
number I think from 30 to 40, some with and some without arms, who 
were made Drunk beforehand for the purpose by the perfideous Savage 
Simon Girty & Mrs. Sample, fell to beating Poor Smith with their Gun 
Barrels, Bayonets, Swords & sticks &c, however, he made his escape by 
some means from among them, but before he could get out of Reach of 
their firing, they snaped five Guns at him, one only of the number went 
off which shot Smith through the leg & Broke both Bones, the mob then 
gathered around him and Repeated their former brutality with Double 
Violence & Barbarity, with an additional Torture of Draging him 
through the mude by the Broken Leg, one of the Gang on this occasion 
snaped his Gun twice at Mr. Smith’s head, but mist fire. Mr James 
O’Hara & James M°Cashland endeavoured by persuation to Rescue out 
of their hands, but they were like to pay dear for the attempt, for they 
were very neer being murdered by the furious mob. Lieut* Girty, 
Morgan & Ride, all three of Capt. Nevel’s Corps Distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion in point of Cruelty, for which no Doubt they will 
be promoted, after they exhausted their malice in the manner aforesaid, 
they Draged him into the Fort, kicking and Cuffing him as he was car- 
ried along & then he was put in the Guard house, where he would have 
been murdered, had it not been for Lieut Waggoner, to whose humanity 
Mr. Smith is indebted to for his life, for he stayed with him all night, 
in order to keep the outrageous mob, who looks on the Conduct of his 
fellow officers that night, with an Eye of Indignation. 

By giving Bail Mr. Smith was suffered next Day to be carried up 
to his own house, where he now lays, almost covered over with Wounds 
and Bruses, besides his broken Leg, he is in great Torture and pain & 
its uncertain as yet whether he will live or die. Your friends in this 
quarter [torn] now than ever, we know you feel for us and will procure 
Relief if you can. 

I am Sir with unfeigned Respect 
Your most Humble and 
most Obed' Servant 
Ens MAcKay. 
Cot. WILSON 


EPITAPHS FROM THE OLD CHURCHYARD AT NESHANNOCK (NEAR 
New WILMINGTON), LAWRENCE Co., PENNA.—Copied by Helen E. 
Keep, Detroit, Mich. 


Beneath this stone lies the body of John Young who departed this 
life in the 30th (?) year of his age. Feb. 16, A.D. 1826. 

Beneath this stone lies the body of Elizabeth Young, consort of John 
Young, who departed this life in the 63rd year of her age. May 15, 
1825. Be ye also ready. 

Mary, wife of Isaac Phillips, died June 9th, 1843 aged 64 years. 

In memory of Isaac Phillips, who departed this life July 5, 1824 
aged 48 years. 

In memory of jane punray departed August the 25 A.D. 1833 aged 
16 mo. 
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In memory of Margaret, wife of William Phillips, who departed this 
life Mar. 31, 1859, aged 30 years, 5 mo., 21 days. 

Christopher Fulkman, Jr, died Sept. 21, 1867, aged 73 years, 6 months. 

Sarah C. wife of Christopher Fulkman, died Aug. 26, 1873, aged 73 
years, 3 mos. and 16 das. 

Christian Folkman, died Mar. 23, 1813, aged 62 years. 

In memory of Richard Tenbroek, who departed this life Apr. 5, 1847, 
in the 72nd year of his age. 

John Wilson died Oct. 22, 1845 aged 56 years. 

Katherine wife of John Wilson, died July 28, 1744, aged 51. 

Elizabeth B. Wilson daughter of John and Katherine Wilson died 
Dec. 18, 1843 aged 25. 

James Love died Sept. 24, 1856 in his 79th years. 

Anne Love wife of James Love, died Aug. 28, 1856 in her 72nd year. 

Hugh Love died Mar. 1, 1884 aged 79 yrs, 4 mo., 5 da. 

— wife of Hugh Love, died Sept. 7th, 1860 aged 48 years, 10 
months. 

In memory of Mary, consort of William E. Summerville who departed 
this life 

In memory of Mary Allen, consort of Joseph Allen who died May 5, 
1833, in the 34th year of her age. 

In memory of William Johnston who departed this life Sept. 9, 1838 
in the 75th year of his age. 

In memory of Elizabeth consort of William Johnston who departed 
this life Dec. 2 (or 24) 1838 in the 68th yeir of his age. 

In memory of John McClain who departed this life Nov. 9, A.D. 
1888, in the 78th year of his age. 

Here lies the body of James McCready, who departed this life Mar. 
12, 1825, aged 75 years, 2 months. 

In memory of Alexander Cotton, who departed this life Oct. 26, 1811, 
in the 70th year of his age. 

Bruce Hezlep, died Sept. 16, 1824 aged 49 years. 

Maryann wife of Bruce Hezlep, died Sept. 16, 1824 aged 49 years. 

William Young,' died Dec. 27, 1820, in the 80th year of his age. 

Mary wife of William Young died Oct. 5, 1836 in the 83rd year of 
her age. 





GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE CONGRATULATES WASHINGTON ON HIS 

ELECTION AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
RICHMOND STATE OF GEORGIA 
6th April 1789. 

Sir 

Accept of my warmest & sincerest congratulations upon your appoint- 
ment to the Presidency of the United States of America, and altho’ it 
can not add to the Illustrious character you have so justly merited and 
established through the World, Yet it reflects additional honor upon the 
Western Empire, by a display of Prudence, Wisdom and gratitude in the 
choice she has made, of her greatest Soldier, ablest Statesman, & truest 

1 John and William Young were sons of William Young of Lurgan twp., Franklin Co., 
Penna., 1753. John Young was private in the Sixth Penna. Battalion, Col. William Irvine, 
Revolutionary War, Capt. Abraham Smith’s Company. Elizabeth wife of John Young 
was —— of David Elder of Fannet twp., Franklin Co. John and Elizabeth Young 


removed after the Kevolution to Indian Run, Mercer Co., Pa., which is near Neshannock, 
Mary wife of William Young was sister of Elizabeth Elder, wife of John — — 
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friend ; to preside over her. The task she has assigned you is ardious, 
but you are equal to it—the unbounded confidence placed in you, by 
every class of citizens (which no other man could expect or hope for) 
will contribute to render it less difficult—in fact it is a Crisis that re- 
quires a Washington. Iam therefore, tempted to take the liberty as an 
individual sincerely & truly devoted to you & to my Country, to pray 
you not to decline the trust now committed to your charge; & at the 
same time to offer my ready & best services, shou’d they be at any time 
Necessary, either in the Civil or Military line in any quarter of America. 

Have the goodness to pardon this freedom, as it flows from the heart 
of a sincere friend, & also permit me to introduce Brigr. Genl. James 
Jackson (arepresentative from the State of Georgia) who I know to be 
a valuable Citizen, a good Soldier, & an honest man. 

I hope to have the honor of paying my respects to you at the seat of 
Government in the course of the summer. Interim believe me to be 
with every sentiment of regard & Esteem, 

Your Excellencys 
Most Obt. 
& 


very Humbl Set. 
ANTY WAYNE. 


LETTER OF LAFAYETTE TO GENERAL WAYNE, 1786.— 

Paris December the 20th 1786. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

The Heyward's departure affords me an Opportunity to write to you 
Which I eagerly embrace. It Has been My Happy fate to Enjoy such 
a pleasing intercourse with my Brother officers, and particularly My 
Bosom friends among them, that I cannot find an alleviation in the 
Heartfelt privation of that pleasure, but when I have the good fortune 
to hear from them, and the power to Express my feelings to them. 
There is at present but little of News to impart. You have heard of the 
treaty of Commerce between France and England, which are to treat each 
other like the Most favoured European Nation,—America being Excepted 
of Course. You have no doubt received a letter to Mr. Jefferson, which 
however, I enclose. The affairs of Holland are not yet settled. 

I beg you will remember me to all my friends in Georgia and Caro- 
lina—many of the Charlestown ladies I have the Honor to be acquainted 
with. I hope Mrs. Kinloe has not forgotten a friend who loves her 
with the tender affection of a Brother. Be pleased to pay My Compli- 
ments to the families of Mr. Rutlege, Mr. Bee, Mr. Izard, Mr. Crips, 
to our Brother generals and officers—don’t forget Colonel Call, my good 
friend—nor Col. Washington, nor any of them—and God Grant, My 
dear Wayne, I may soon be invited to some fresh punch in your House, 
which will perhaps Be the Case next spring, and most Certainly before 
the End of next Winter. I Have written many letters to Charlestown 
which I am afraid have Miscarried—I beg you will mention it to such 
as did not receive my answers. 

If you with a family in Georgia, I beg you will not forget My Re- 
spects—and am with those Sentiments of Regard and affection which 
are not a New thing to You, 

, My Dear friend 
Yours 
LAFAYETTE. 
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Muster ROLL OF THE FoURTH COMPANY, First BATTALION, THIRD 
REGIMENT, SOMERSET CounTY NEW JERSEY MILITIA, 1808. 


Cornelius Terhune, Captain. 
Jonathan Everett, Lieutenant. 
Jesse Woodward, Ensign. 
Joseph H. Skelton, Clerk. 





Andrew Mershon, Thomas Millet, Josiah Worsh, 
Elisha Clark, Job Stockton, Patrick Duncan, 
William Slingland, Peter Tharp, John Norris, 
Matthew G. Ferguson, James G. Ferguson, John F. Molatt, 
John Parsage, Samuel Abrams, Robert Voorhees, 
John Napton, Forman Hight, Peter Bogart, 
John Nevius, John Robeson, George Davis, 
William Schenck, Jacob Keen, Cornelius Grover, 
Jacob Frelinghuysen, William Johnson, Jon. Davids, 
Ephraim Applegate, John Leonard, William Joline, 
Francis D. Janvier, Jesse Scott, Isaac Horner, 
Jonathan Cool, William Cool, Gabriel Smith, 
David Johnson, Cornelius Blanc, William Jones, Jr., 
Thomas Jones, Jacob Gulick, Robert Baytes, 
Samuel Bayles, Aaron Hight, Samuel Skilman, Jr., 
Benj® Hubbard, Elias Scudder, Smith, 
Joseph Van Huys, David Clark, James Caldwell, 
David Runyan, Charles Crawford, Joseph Stants, 
William Downie, Robert Davison, Jediah Davison, 
W™ Davison, W™ Hamilton, Sam! Updyke, 
Isaac Skilman, Sam! Bayard, Michael Ryley, 
Elisha Sortore, Lewis Johnson, Caleb Johnson, 
W” Johnson, Stacy Morford, John Gross, 
David Johnson, Jeremiah Updyke, John Bronn, 
Mayer Smith, Samuel Jeffries, Rich* Compton, 
James Johnson, Daniel Agnew, Henry Van de Waters 
William Peirce, John Updyke, John Cheston, 
Bloomfield. 





KinsEy.—In ‘‘A Register of Marriages and Deaths, 1803,’ PENNA. 
Maa., Vol. xxiv., p. 207, for John Kinsey, read James Kinsey. He 
was appointed Chief Justice of New Jersey, November 20, 1789. 

W.N. 


LETTER OF ASHBEL SEYMOUR TO ‘‘ JOSIAH WILLARD IN NEWING- 
TON IN WEATHERSFIELD IN CONNECTICUT,” 1775.—Donated by De 
Forrest Willard, M.D., to The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Ashbel Seymour served in the ‘‘ Lexington Alarm’’ campaign as a 
private, and was Sergeant of Ninth Company, Captain John Chester, 
Second Connecticut Regiment, Colonel Joseph Spencer. The names in 
italics indicate that they were killed at Bunker Hill. 


CAMBRIG June 19 1775. 
I have now an opportunity to Right to you to inform you that thro the 
Goodness of God I am alive & well, notwithstanding the many hazards 
I have been in of Late. Last Satterday was a day which New England 
never beheld the scene before—Cannons roaring, drums Beating, Bells 
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Ringing to Alarm her Sons to go forth in her Defence & to spill their 
precious Blood to save her from Ruin & misery. 

Last Satterday the Battel began about 2 Clock in the afternoon & 
Lasted near 3 hours. Grape shot & musket balls as thick as Hail—had 
not the Lord been on our side thousands must have fell, but our Lives 
were spared, so that we hope that 50 is the most that are dead—About 
as many more wounded. There is 4 of our Company missing, we sup- 
pose are Dead, 3 wounded not mortally. Wilson Roulinson, Roger Foz, 
Laurence Sullivan, Garshum Smith Dead. newington people are well 
except Daniel Deman, [Deming], finger shot off in battel—some shot 
thro their Clothes. 

A Remarkable providence that we were preserved. For the Regulars 
stormed our Entrenchments. we was obliged to Retreet they firing upon 
us—there was above 400 of the enemy tis supposed. It was thought we 
took an Emprudent step by going so near the mouths of their Cannon to 
entrench For they played upon us on three sides with Cannon. Charles- 
town is all burnt down, the entend to burn Cambrig. 

I Received yours Dated June 12 which informs me that you are well 
& all your fathers family. I remember my Love to them all & to all 
Enquirers. 

I subscribe my name 
ASHBEL SEYMOUR. 


NAZARETH HALL.—In May last, the sesqui-centennial anniversary 
of the laying of the corner-stone of Nazareth Hall, the oldest church 
boarding school in Pennsylvania, was celebrated, upward of three hun- 
dred of the alumni being present. Of the early directors of the school, 
the Rev. Francis C. Lembke, Ph.M., was, perhaps, the most learned. 
He was born at Blansingen, Baden, July 13, 1704. He was first sent to 
the Gymnasium at Durlach and then to the ‘‘Collegium Wilhelmita- 
num” at Strasburg. He applied himself with much diligence to his 
studies, and made such rapid progress in them that he was admitted to 
the University in his seventeenth year. There he devoted all his 
energies to a further study of the classics, and especially philosophy, so 
that his acquirements soon attracted the attention of the trustees, and 
he was looked upon as a candidate for a professorship. In 1733 he 
went to Jena, but two years later was recalled to Strasburg, as professor 
in the Gymnasium. Entering the ministry of the Moravian Church in 
1746, he spent the following nine years in Germany and England. In 
1754 he was sent to Pennsylvania, and from 1759 to 1779 was the Gis- 
tinguished director of Nazareth Hall. He died July 11, 1785. 


LETTER OF ELISHA STODDARD, 1776.—Presented by De Forrest 
Willard, M.D., to The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Elisha 
Stoddard was a private in Captain John Morgan’s company, Eighth 
Regiment, Connecticut Militia. 


BROTHER. 

In a hurry I take this opportunity to present you with a short sketch 
of what I met with since I left home. Sailed from Rockey-hill saturday 
about 10 of the Clock—Come to an Anchor at Moodus about sunset— 
Sailed from thence on Sunday at sunrise—arrived at Saybrook about 
noon, past by Forkin Island at 7 of the Clock—went through Hell Gate 
on Monday about 12—arrived here at 2 in the afternoon. 
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I have been in good health since I left home, not seasick at all— 
Several of the Company were very sick in passing the Sound. James 
Camp has hardly got over it yet. 

I have been round viewing the City and Fortifications—have had a 
view of the Ministiral Fleet and Camp on Statan Island it struck a dread 
upon me at first sight but seem a little more harden’d to it now how my 
courage would serve me in an ingagement. 

The ships that were up the north river returned on Sunday morning, 
piloted by a trator through a part of the chanel of the river where the 
blocking was not completed—our artillery at the forts play’d upon them 
with very little effect, they fired from the Ships and some of their Balls 
went over the City and fell into Harbor on the other side. 

What is like to be done further I know not, last night the talk was 
that the Regulars would be here today as their Tents were struck, but 
they are pitched again now. We have a very numerous Army here, 
every street swarms with Soldiers, some think there is near 100,000 men 
here abouts—they are constantly coming in. 

Your brother and the rest who came by Land are not arrived, as I can 
hear (one of the clock). We are quartered in the middle of the city in a 
very good House, Hanover Street. But I must close my scrawl, thanking 
God for my preservation hitherto—hoping for the continuation of his 
protection, and trusting that in your prayers you will not forget 

Your friend and Brother 
ELIsHA STODDARD. 
New YorK, 
Aug 20" 1776. 


Dr. JoHN MorGAn’s NoTIcE TO Dr. WILLIAM SHIPPEN, JR., 
To ATTEND THE TAKING OF DEPOSITIONS OF WITNESSES FOR HIs 
APPROACHING TRIAL, 1779.—Original in Manuscript Collection of 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Sir. 
Please to take notice that on Saturday Jan’? 1 1780 at nine o'clock in 
the morning I propose to examine & take the Depositions of David 
Thomas & Owen Thomas, at the house of the former, being three miles 
from the Yellow Springs in Vincent Township, Chester County, & at 
half past 10 o’clock of Mrs. Sarah Kennedy at her House at the Yellow 
Springs, as Evidence on your approaching Trial. On Monday the 3d 
of January at 10, 11, & 12 o’clock I propose to take the Depositions of 
Christopher Marshall Esq', Mr. Bowsman & Mr. Derringer (late Tavern- 
keeper) all of Lancaster, at their respective houses in Lancaster. 

On Tuesday the 4th of January I propose to take the Depositions of 
Jacob Kimmel & Henry Bear, of Ephrata, at 10 o’clock at the house of 
Jacob Kimmel, living at the Mill at Ephrata of Christian Roherback, 
Tavernkeeper, at Ephrata, at the 12 mile stone from Lancaster; at 4 
after ten of Peter Miller & [torn] of Ephrata; & at 12 Susannah & 
John Miller at Miller’s Tavern, half a mile from Ephrata. At 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day I propose to take the Deposition of 
Philip Eppright at his House in Adams Town. 

On Thursday the 6th of January from 10 o’clock and on Friday 
morning from the same hour, I propose to take the Depositions of the 
following persons at the house of John Hartman, Tavern Keeper at 
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Reading viz. W™ Reeper, Daniel Levan, John Hartman, Adam Haltze- 
der, Henry Haffa, Capt. John Mears, Andrew Engle, John Fry, 
Michael Conrad, M. Dagenhart, Jacob Stehley, Baltzar Geer, Michael 
Bright, D. Waller, Elizabeth Nietz or Nightly, Susannah Babb, Hannah 
Lewis, Nicholas Bower, & C. Bauny. 

On Saturday at 5 o’clock p. m. Jan"’ 8, I propose to examine & take 
the Deposition of Jacob Gangewer at Allen Town, Northampton County 
at Robert Levers Esq ; on Monday at 10 o’clock a. m. I propose to take 
the Deposition of Doct" Otto at Nazareth, at his own house. 

On Tuesday January 11th at 10 o’clock I propose to take the Deposi- 
tions of Nicholas Rimmel & John Marricle, at the house of Nicholas 
Rimmel, 4 miles from Bethlehem, on the Road to Springford, and at 12 
o’clock of the Rev. Mr. Ettwein, of John Hassey, Ephraim Culver & 
Jost Johnson, at Johnson’s Tavern, Bethlehem, & on Wednesday Jan’ 
12 at 4 o’clock in the afternoon I intend to take the Deposition of W™ 
Bennet, Tavern Keeper, in Bucks County, on the Old York Road 28 
miles from Philad*. 

These several Depositions are intended to be produced in evidence on 
your approaching Trial agreeable to the Resolve of Congress of this day, 

JOHN MorGAN. 

PHILADA. Dec. 24 1779. 

To D' Wo SHIPPEN Jun., 

Direct’ Gen! &c. 


ABSTRACT OF MANUMISSION OF A NEGRO SLAVE OF GEN. ANTHONY 
WAYNE, 1792.—Manumission of negro, Edward Potts, aged: fifteca 
years, General Wayne reserving his ‘‘ servitude’ for himself and assigns 
for nine years. Indenture for the same to be made out the day follow- 
ing, General Wayne for himself and heirs releasing all right in him as 
a slave, only reserving him as servant. Signed by Anthony Wayne 
and witnessed by Thomas Harrison in Philadelphia, before Matthew 
Clarkson, Mayor, May 25, 1792. 


GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE NEEDS A FURLOUGH.— 

CAMP AT THE GULF 19th Decr. 1777. 
DEAR SIR :— 

After strugling with a Stub’ron cold for near two Months and a pain 
in my breast Occasioned by a fall at Germantown where my horse was 
shot under me—the Cuitiff has taken post in my Lungs and throat—and 
unless I am permitted to change my Ground I dread the Consequences— 
I have not Interest Sufficient with his Excellency to Obtain leave of 
Absence long enought to effect a Radical cure—my physicians advise me 
to go tosome Inland town or place where I can be properly Attended and 
procure a Suitable Regimen—I have now been on Constant duty for 28 
Month Sixteen of which I served in Canada and Ticonderoga the Re- 
mainder with his Excellency during which period I have never had One 
single moment respite my private Interest is in a suffering Condition all 
the Accts of Money’s Recd. and Expenditures since I entered the service 
remain unsettled—so that if any misfortune should happen me there is 
no person who could Liquidate them—These Considerations together 
with my state of Health Induces me to request you to lay my case before 
Congress and endeavour to Obtain leave of Absence for me for five or Six 
Weeks, I am Confident that when they Reflect on the length of time I 
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have served them together with the hard duty I have underwent they 
will not hesitate to grant me this Indulgence it being the first I ever 
aked. 

I am happy to hear that my Daughter has blessed you with a Son— 
and that she is likely to Assist in forming his young mind and placing 
him in the bright path to Honor Virtue freedom and Glory—from which 
I trust that neither he nor my little fellow will turn and altho’ the track 
should be marked with their father’s Blood. 

I wish you to forward the furlow I require with all possible dispatch. 
Interim I am your most 

Obt Huml Sert 
ANTY WAYNE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Day-BooK OF CHARLES WILLSON PEALE; 
EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF HIS MUSEUM; 1808-1813.— 


1808. Box of Raisins and 6 lbs Almonds for the use of the Orchestra, 
$7.50. Music from Blake for Organ, $34. 6 Bottles Lemonade, $4. 
323 galls Lamp Oil, $3255: Bear’s cage $30. Posting Bills $2.50. 
4 Cast Iron Stoves, $25. 40 bush. Lehigh Coal, $20.50. 8 Portraits 
by Rembrandt Peale, $400. 

1809. 20 bush Virginia Coal, $8. Organ of 8 stops made by Low 
$1000. 2 patent Lamp, of 4 wicks each, $56. Claronet, $16. 

1810. 2 Chandeliers bought of Bradford, $60., 12 Lamps made by 
Leadbeater, $48. Live Elk, $15. Deformed Calf, $40. 

1811. Mr. Vivant for gilding 24 portraits, $162. Plastering and 
material done in State House Steeple, $38. Black Rattlesnake, $10. 
Abbot’s Stove, $35. 1 Copy D" Shippen, $30. Paid James Peale, 
varnishing and finishing the Collection, $90. 

1812. Advertising in Aurora 2 years, $61.87. Electrical Table, made 
by G. Jones, $18. James Peale repairing pictures, $1.50 Raphaelle 
for picture of the fish on wood, $15. and Watermellon, $30. 

1813. R. P. Cumming, for coppering the State House, $13.50. 
Pamphlets of Pictures, $138.50. Glass for Electrical plate, $25. Por- 
trait of Gen. Davis, $30. Frame, $8. Portraits of Com. Decatur and 
Capt. Jones, by R. Peale $160. 4000 Handbills, $5.12}. Luken’s 
Model of Perpetual Motion, $80. A View up the Schuylkill, $12. 
Plaster busts of Rush & Physick, $20. 

The gross receipts of the museum from 1795 to 1808, were $42,101.22}. 


Queries, 


Susan LEAR.—I have in my possession an interesting journal kept 
by a Philadelphia girl, Susan Lear, during a visit to Providence and 
several places in Massachusetts in 1788. From Philadelphia to Provi- 
dence she travelled with Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Brown, and is said to 
have been related to Mrs. Brown (Avis Binney). She was the guest of 
the Brown family in Providence, and of Gen. Hull in Newton, Mass. 

Not long after 1788 Susan Lear married Capt. James Duncan in 
Philadelphia and they moved to Mercer County, Pa. 

From the journal, which mentions many well-known people of the 
time, the Lear family must have been of some prominence in Philadel- 
phia. Can anyone tell me who Susan Lear was ? H. E. K. 


753 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
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HENDERSON, Gass, YouNG, ELDER.—1. Who was Robert Hender- 
son (born 1748), who came from Cootehill, County Cavan, Ireland, to 
Philadelphia about 1795, with his wife, Jane Carnahan, and several 
children? Later they went to Pittsburg and from there to Mercer 
County, where they settled in a place afterwards called Hendersonville. 

Wanted—records of descendants of Robert and Jane (Carnahan) Hen- 
derson for a genealogy. 

2. Benjamin Gass, of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, died in 1752, 
leaving a wife (Eleanor) and children : Benjamin, Prudence, Mary, and 
William. The guardians of the children were Benjamin Chambers and 
John Potter. The wife of Benjamin Gass, Sr., was Eleanor Galbraith. 
Who was she? 

3. Mary Gass, daughter of Benjamin and Eleanor (Galbraith) Gass, 
married Lieut. William Stewart, of Carlisle, who came from Green Hill, 
Donegal, Ireland, about 1750 and was in Col. Hazen’s regiment, ‘‘ Con- 
gress Own,’’ in the Revolutionary War. There is a family tradition 
that Mary Gass was at one time stolen by the Indians, and that a book 
was written about her experiences. Can any one tell me anything 
about this book or pamphlet? 

4. William Young was taxable on the list of Lurgan Township, 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania (then part of Cumberland County), in 
1753. He died before March 6, 1758. His wife was Elizabeth. Their 
children were : 

1. William married Mary Elder. 

2. John married Elizabeth Elder. 

3. Elizabeth married John McConnell. 

4. Gilsey married Daniel Slaymaker. 

5. Margaret married Andrew Hemphill. 

6. Another daughter. 

David Elder’s grandchildren mentioned in the will were: David, son 
of William Elder, Noah Elder, and Elizabeth Barr. 

Who was David Elder? Was he the son of James Elder, the brother 
of the Rev. John Elder, of Paxtang? 

4. David Elder in 1778 was Justice of the Peace in Fannet Town- 
ship, Franklin County, Pennsylvania. In his will, dated 1807, he be- 
queathed to his children and grandchildren about 700 acres of land. 
His children were : 

1. William married Sarah Abraham and had Noah Abraham, who 
lived near Germantown, Pa. 

2. Elizabeth married John Young. 

Mary married William Young. 
John, born 1765 or 1772. 

. William married Mary Leeper. 
Jane. 

. James, born 1776. 

Who was John Young? Family tradition says that he was the son of 
John Young and Mary White, of Wyoming County, and that John 
Young, Sr., was killed by the Indians. H. E. K. 

753 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
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LowneEs.—Information is wanted of the descendants of Caleb Lownes, 
who was living in Philadelphia in 1794. Where may they be found? 
H. E. 


2026 MounT VERNON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ALUMNI CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Alumni Catalogue Committee of the University of Pennsylvania requests 
data concerning graduates of the early medical classes. A query mark 
indicates that the place of residence of a graduate, at the time of matricu- 
lating, is unknown or in doubt. The Editorial Committee desires to 
ascertain (1) the full name of each man, when initials only are given ; 
(2) dates in full, and place of death ; (3) academic honors or degrees 
conferred, with names and dates of institutions conferring them ; (4) 
reference, etc., printed matter, memoirs, etc., concerning these men. 


Information may be forwarded at once to the office of the General 
Alumni Society, 3451 Woodland avenue, Philadelphia. 


1769. 


James Armstrong, New York. 


Thomas Pratt, South Carolina (?). 


Alexander Skinner, Virginia. 

Myndert Veeder, New York. 

John Winder, Viriginia (?). 
1771. 


Jonathan Easton, Rhode Island. 
Frederick Kuhn, Pennsylvania. 
John Kuhn, Pennsylvania. 
Robert Pottinger, Maryland. 


1773. 
Thomas Biddle, Pennsylvania. 
1780. 


William W. Smith, Maryland (?). 
John Foulke, Pennsylvania. 


1781. 
Ezekiel Bull, Maryland. 
1782. 


Nicholas Coxe, Maryland. 
James Craik, Maryland. 
John Gibbons, Pennsylvania. 
Ennals Martin, Maryland. 
Walter Payne, Virginia. 


1783. 
John Morris, Pennyslvania. 


Thomas Waring, South Carolina. 
John Watson, Pennsylvania. 


1784. 


Joseph Blythe, New York. 

Reuben Guilder, Virginia. 

Elisha John Hall, Maryland. 

James Lyon, Virginia. 

John McSparran, Pennsylvania. 
Monzien, Virginia. 


1785. 


James Gilchrist (?). 

Isaac Hayne (?). 

Richard Hopkins, Maryland. 
Samuel Knox, Pennsylvania (?). 
John McConnell (?). 

Edward Miller, Delaware. 
Robert Walker (?). 


1786. 
John Graham, Pennsylvania. 
1787. 
Robert Coleman, Virginia (?). 
Peter Keene, Maryland or Virginia. 
Andrew McDowall, Pennsylvania. 
John Ramsay, Pennsylvania (?). 


1788. 


James Beatty, Pennsylvania (?). 
William Parker, South Carolina. 


1789. 


Charles Harris, Pennsylvania (?). 

Stephen Theodore Johnson, Mary- 
land. 

Frederick Zerbaut (?). 
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ASHTON—CLARE—AUBREY.—Charles Ashton of Northumberland 
Co., Va., an officer in the Colonial Militia and a Justice of the County 
Court, testified that he was aged forty years in 1665. He was a near 
kinsman of Capt. Peter Ashton, an associate of Col. John Washington, 
the immigrant, and the Ashton family was one of the most important of 
the Colonial aristocracy of Virginia. The wife of Charles Ashton was 
Isabel, whose family name does not appear. But in the oldest record 
book of Northumberland Co., Va., now very badly wormed, there is at 
p. 61, May 1654, a deed of gift from Richard Clare for the consider- 
ation of love and affection to ‘‘ John Ashton sonne to Charles Ashton’’ 
of a cow and calf. This makes it likely that when Charles at the age 
of 29 had raised a son to 8 or 1) years of age the maternal grandfather 
of the boy gave him a cow and calf. 

In Colonial Pennsylvania there were two women, Barbara and Martha 
Aubrey from the Welsh-Norman family of that name, descendants ot 
Saunders de St. Aubrey, brother of the Duke of Boulogne, who came 
into England with William the Conqueror. After the conquest of 
England Sir Bernard Newmarch with several other Norman nobles 
undertook and accomplished the conquest of South Wales, slaying in 
battle Rhys ap Tudor, King of South Wales and son of Tudor the 
Great, late King of all Wales. Among the companions of Bernard 
was Sir Reginald Aubrey who married Isabel daughter of Richard de 
Clare Earl of Briony. 

It seems that the occurrence of these three names Isabel, Richard and 
Clare, must be something other than accidental, albeit they are some five 
centuries apart. Still there are instances of names coming down in 
families through equally long periods. 

GEORGE WILSON. 
LEXINGTON, Mo. 


MEREDITH.—Wanted the names of parents and the birth-place of 
Hannah Meredith, who was married to Capt. Harry Gordon, R. E., 
January 30, 1762, at Christ P. E. Church, Philadelphia. W. J. 


Book Hotices. 


RICHARD SPELMAN’S DESCENDANTS.—Mrs. Fannie C. W. Bar- 
bour, of 169 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, New York, is compiling a gene- 
alogy of the descendants of Richard Spelman, born in Danbury, Essex 
County, England, and settled in Middletown, Connecticut, about 1700. 
She requests all descendants, who have not already done so, to communi- 
cate with her at once, to enable her to complete the data to date. 

June, 1905. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Society, 1905. Edited by Barr 
Ferree. New York. 1905. 8vo, 208 pp. 

Mr. Secretary Ferree has compiled an interesting and valuable book 

for the members of this enterprising Society. In addition to the frontis- 

piece, a portrait of United States Senator Philander C. Knox, upwards 
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of seventy engravings illustrate the text. A copy of this annual should 
be found in every library in Pennsylvania. 


THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY, WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. Vol. I. 
New York. 1905. Subscription price, $5.00 per annum. 

The Magazine of American History, founded in 1877, was ably edited 
until 1893 by John Austin Stevens and Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, when its 
publication was suspended. The new magazine, edited and published 
by Mr. William Abbatt, who is favorably known in historical circles, is, 
in general appearance and in type, a close duplicate of the old monthly. 
The articles which have been printed are valuable and interesting, and 
the genealogical department wil! be a leading feature in the new monthly. 
It is a welcome addition to the cause of historical and genealogical re- 
search, and has our best wishes for success. 


‘A BRANCH OF THE WooprurFr SrTock. By Francis E. Woodruff. 
Parts I., Il., III. 1902-5. 

The three leaflets, so far published, contain sketches of John Gos- 
mer, John Woodruff, the immigrant, and his two sons; the Westfield 
Woodruffs ; and Dr. Hezekiah Stites Woodruff. The appendices are 
rich in genealogical details and notes, and several maps illustrate the 
text. Descendants will find them very helpful. Copies may be ob- 
tained of the compiler at 9 James Street, Morristown, N. J. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF GEORGE SMALL, PHILIP ALBRIGHT, 
JOHANN DANIEL DitNCKEL, WILLIAM GEDDEs LATIMER, THOMAS 
BARTOW, JOHN REID, DANIEL BENEZET, JEAN CROMMELIN, JOEL 
RicHARDsON. Compiled by Samuel Small, Jr. Philadelphia. 
1905. Printed for Private Distribution. Roy. 4to, pp. 393. Illus- 
trated. 

It is a pleasure to welcome this recent contribution to Pennsylvania 
genealogies. The compilation of the records of his family by Mr. 
Small, revised and edited by Miss Anne H. Cresson, has been earnestly 
and ably prepared ; the type and paper are excellent, and the volume, 
externally and internally, has everything that gladdens the soul of the 
lover of beautiful books. 

The founder of the Small family, of York, Lorentz Schmahl, came 
to Pennsylvania with his wife and five children, from Essenheim, Duchy 
of Hesse, in the year 1748. Many of his descendants intermarried into 
prominent families of the State, and are noted for their probity, philan- 
thropy and commercial enterprise and their services in the struggle for 
Independence. In addition to the genealogical records enumerated in 
the title, mention may be made of the Kramer, Uber, Geddes, and Wels- 
chance connections. The illustrations, artistically in keeping with the 
character of the work, are reproductions of family portraits and coats 
of arms. 


THE MORAVIANS IN GEoRGIA, 1735-1740. By Adelaide L. Fries. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 1905. 252 pp. Illustrated. 

The history of the first attempt of the Moravian Church to establish a 

settlement in the American Colonies of Great Britain has not before re- 

ceived the attention its importance deserves, and the publication of the 
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work under notice is timely. It was probably through the negotiations of 
Count Zinzendorf with the Trustees of Georgia, in behalf of the Schwenk- 
felders, who had been granted asylum on his estate, that the idea occurred 
of founding a Moravian settlement on the Savannah River, as a centre 
for missionary labors among the Indians of the South. Land having 
been obtained of the Trustees, the first Moravian colonists sailed from 
England early in 1735, and were followed by the second party later in 
the year. Among the passengers on this vessel were General Oglethorpe 
and the brothers John and Charles Wesley. In 1737, hostilities between 
the colonists of Spain and England breaking out, and military service 
being demanded of the Moravians, which they refused, they finally 
determined to transfer their people to Pennsylvania, and Bethlehem 
was founded. In the preparation of this work the author has had access 
to the original documents in the Moravian archives in Europe and 
America, and it is authentic in its details. The text is liberally illus- 
trated by portraits and maps. 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY MERCURY, VOL. III, 1721-1722. (Fac- 
simile). 

The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania has issued to its members a 
fac-simile of The American Weekly Mercury, Vol. iii, 1721-1722, 
printed by Andrew Bradford. An edition of two hundred and fifty 
copies was printed, after which all the plates and negatives were 
destroyed. A limited number of copies of Vols. i and ii, are on sale. 
Price $5.00. 


THE IMMIGRATION OF THE ENGLISH QUAKERS INTO PENNSYLVANIA 
AND NEw JERSEY, 1675-1750.—I desire to announce that I have been 
engaged for some years in the collection of materials for an extended 
work on the above subject, having examined the Quaker records both 
here and in England. The study, as proposed, will be somewhat simi- 
lar in plan tomy “ Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania,” 
published in 1902, although I shall hope to make it broader and more 
scientific in treatment. An important feature of the work is an investi- 
gation of the English origins of the immigrants. I shall endeavor to 
treat of the religious, social, and economic life of the colonists in their 
old home and to show what mental and physical characteristics, what 
manners and customs, what ideas and institutions they contributed to 
the making of Pennsylvania and the American nation. The religious 
annals of the early Friends have been fully exploited and the printed 
materials are abundant, but their social and economic history, like that 
of the other members of the great middle class of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in England, is yet to be dug from the scattered manuscript sources. 

Some aspects of the social and economic history of the seventeenth- 
century English Friends which I wish to discuss are included under the 
following heads: social status, occupations, financial condition, land 
tenure, houses, house and farm furnishings, education, reading matter, 
social intercourse, manners and customs, superstitions, training for citi- 
zenship in Penn’s Quaker experiment in government, knowledge of 
English local government, familiarity with legal forms and courts of law 
through persecution. 

Other topics of the work for consideration are: religious, economic, 
and other causes of migration, inducements that led the immigrants to 
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Pennsylvania, places in England whence the immigrants came, extent 
and intensity of the migration, ports of embarking, the voyage, ships, 
ship-stores, provisions, cost of passage, incidents of the migration, 
dangers and difficulties of the voyage, aid to immigrants, indentured 
servants, etc. 

A list of the immigrants, with notes of the places whence they came, 
and the like, compiled from certificates of removal, meeting minutes, 
and other sources, is included in the plan. 

Information or suggestions on any aspect of my subject will be grate- 
fully received. I am especially desirous of learning of any old diaries, 
journals, letters, and the like, throwing light on the migration. I shall 
also be glad to have genealogical records and notes of migrating Friends 
from minute books in England and to obtain views of any old houses in 
England that are known to have been occupied by Friends of the sey- 
enteenth century. ALBERT CooK MYERS. 

KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE KITTOCHTINNY MAGAZINE. A TENTATIVE RECORD OF LOCAL 
HISTORY AND GENEALOGY WEST OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. G. O. 
Seilhamer, Editor and Publisher, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Published quarterly at $3 per annum. 

The main scope of this new quarterly is set forth in its title, and as it 
is not proposed to publish anything in the nature of a complete history 
of the district, its veteran and scholarly editor will spare no pains to 
make it worthy of the importance of the field to which it relates. The 
numbers which have appeared contain valuable contributions to local 
genealogy, and the historical papers have been prepared with much 
care. The magazine is worthy of the most liberal general support, for 
through its developments an important section of the State’s history and 
that of its peoples is made accessible. 


HisToRY OF BEAVER CoUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, AND ITS CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION. By Rey. Joseph H. Bausman, A.M. In two 
volumes, 8vo. New York. 1904. 

The territory which is now within the bounds of Beaver County, lay 
in the track of the early French and English explorers of the valley of 
the Mississippi and its great tributary the Ohio. It was the scene of 
the labors of Jesuit and Moravian missionaries, and its wilds were also 
penetrated by men who subsequently became illustrious in the annals 
of the nation,—Washington, Wayne, St. Clair, Harmar, and George 
Rogers Clark. A work on local history, to be instructive, should be 
more than a compilation of dates, statistics, and isolated facts, —it should 
have such a background of general history as will give the reader an 
intelligent understanding of the causes and events described. In this 
the author has been successful, for his work has been conceived in a 
spirit of scholarly regard for historical accuracy; it gives evidence of 
wide research, and it has been arranged with good judgment. The 
chapters dealing with the period prior to the beginning of the last century, 
are particularly valuable, for they are rich in data which had not been 
developed before, and are not only interesting locally, but form an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the western section of the State. 
The volumes are printed with clear type, on fine paper, and are liberally 
illustrated with reproductions of rare pictures. 
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LE Droir INTERNATIONAL; LES PRINCIPES, LES THEORIES, LES 
Faits, PAR ERNEST Nys, CONSEILLER, A LA COUR D’APPEL, 
PROFESSEUR A L’UNIVERSITE DE BRUXELLES. Brussels and 
Paris. 1905. 

Two of the three volumes of this handsome work have now been pub- 
lished. In them the author, M. Ernest Nys, Conseiller 4 la Cour 
d’appel de Bruxelles, has made numerous references to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and to the impulsion given by the United States to the devel- 
opment in many directions of International Law. Judge Nys, who is 
a member of |’Institut de Droit International, and whom the King of 
the Belgians has made, because of his scholarly writings in the past 
upon questions of the Laws of Nations, a Chevalier de l’Ordre de Leo- 
pold, fortifies his statements and opinions with a wealth of references 
and facts. 


LETTERS OF MARY BOARDMAN CROWNINSHIELD, 1815-1816. Edited 
by Francis Boardman Crowninshield. Cambridge. 1905. 8vo, 
pp. 82. Illustrated. 

This interesting collection of letters was written by Mrs. Crowninshield 
to her family in Salem, Massachusetts, during her residence in Washing- 
ton of five months, her husband having been appointed by President 
Madison, Secretary of the Navy, to succeed William Jones, of Penn- 
sylvania, who had resigned. The second war for independence was 
drawing to a close, the White House and most of the public buildings 
had been burned by the British, and many prominent people were com- 
pelled to live in boarding houses, but the delightfully intimate accounts 
that she gives of her official and social life, and those of her friends at 
the Capital, add a charm to the collection. The editor has furnished 
numerous explanatory notes. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Crowninshield, 
painted by Vanderlyn, are reproduced in photogravure. The volume 
has been printed at the Riverside Press, in a limited edition of 300 
numbered copies, and can only be had at the offices of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, and 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
city. Price, $2.50 a copy, post-paid. 











